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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


““One of the Most Remarkable Books of the Year’’ 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


Part I “ The Forces that Failed” 


Part Ii “ A Program to Prevent War” 


Part 111 “ The Creed of Militarism.” 


By ROBERT GOLDSMITH 





Foreword by WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, Introduction by A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


Now Sixth Edition 





The idea of a league of nations so brilliantly advocated by 
Mr. Goldsmith has been endorsed by the leading statesmen of 
the world. His book is one of the most comprehensive treat- 
ments of the whole subject of international reorganization. 


“Extremely interesting 


will admirably serve the purpose of carrying to a large audience the 


fundamental ideas which lie behind the project of an international organization.” 


—Herbert Croly, Editor of The New Republic. 


“Ts much more than a mere exposition of the program of the league; it is a survey of world-wide 
thought and feeling upon this matter of international co-operation to guarantee the peace of the world.” 


—New York Times. 


“Ts more than the mere elucidation of a particular plan; it is a presentation, restrained, yet eloquent and 


well balanced, of the case against war.” 


—New York Evening Post. 
$1.50 


October 27, 1917 











Other recent books on the same subject 


AMERICAN WORLD POLICIES 


By Walter E. Weyl. “A tonic and salutary 
volume, driving hard to the realities that un- 
derlie American action and mercilessly expos- 
ing the dangers that lurk in what to the casual 
eye seems evidence of national success.”—N. 
Y. E. Post. 

$2.25 


THE NATURE OF PEACE 


> | Thorstein Veblen, Author of “ The Theory 
of the Leisure Class.” “The unexpected 
quality of his mind, his power of using exact 
knowledge. And his trenchant irony, all 
make one desire to give him the old-fashioned 
name of ‘ genius.’”—Graham Wallas. 2.00 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITIES 


By Israel Zangwill. An exposition of the 
dangers of present nationalistic tendencies. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Part I edited by Lionel Curtis. An eaety 
into the nature of citizenship in the Britis 
Empire and into the mutual relations of the 
several communities thereof. (Maps.) $2.50 





A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Henry Noel Brailsford. An outline of a 
settlement of the war to make lastingly effective 
the peace for which we have entered the great 
conflict. $1.75 


THE ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 


By George Louis Beer. A plea for a closer 
political union of all the English-speaking peoples 
as the only security for their peaceful —.. 
ment. $1. 


TOWARDS A LASTING SETTLEMENT 
A series of nine papers by as many_well- 
known authors. Edited by Charles Roden 
Buxton. “A spirit of loftiness, calm detach- 
ment, and sincere desire for the amelioration 
of humanity."—The Nation. $1.00 


THE EUROPEAN ANARCHY 


By G. Lowes Dickinson. “A calm, clear 
analysis betokens a mind of unusual 
judicial character.”—-N. Y. Times. 1.00 


THE RESTORATION OF EUROPE 
By Alfred H. Fried. Shows the necessity of 
international cooperation and the means by 
which it may be secured. $1.00 
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New Scribner Publications 





To be published November 2nd 


Fighting For Peace 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.C.L. (Oxon.) 
Recently Minister to Holland 


A vivid, first-hand account of the gathering and 
bursting of the war storm in Europe. “An indict- 
ment,” to use Dr. van Dyke’s words, “of the Pots- 
dam gang” for the existence and conduct of this 
dreadful war. $1.25 net. 


On the Headwaters of Peace River 
By PAUL HAWORTH 


With a single guide, Mr. Haworth started by 
canoe from Hansard, on the upper Fraser River, 
ascending to the great British Columbia divide, 
from whence he portaged to the Crooked River. 
This, as well as the Parsnip, the Findlay, and the 
Quadacha—all tributaries of the Peace—he ex- 
plored, finally turning into the Peace, which he as- 
cended as far as the bend, some fifty miles north- 
west of Lesser Slave Lake. His descriptions of the 
country, of the animal life, and of his camp life 
form a wonderfully fascinating narrative. 

Illustrated. $4.00 net. 


These Many Years 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


The New York Sun says: “One of the most 
genial, optimistic and scholarly exponents of belles 
lettres in the educational world in America has 
written his own biography in the volume entitled 
‘These Many Years.’” 

The Boston Transcript says: “* Concerning 
Clubs,’ ‘ Parisian Memories,’ ‘ Adventures in Play 
Making,’ ‘Among the Players,’ ‘A Sexagenarian 
Retrospect,’ are a few of his titles. These give 
merely a suggestion of the unending delight to be 
found in every line of a delightful autobiography.” 

$3.00 net. 





. > > 
The High Cost of Living 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE 
Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York 
This book aims to present the root causes of the 
food crisis in this country and to show how it may 
be so overcome as to make it possible fully to meet 
the needs of ourselves and our allies 
The author has for years studied the question in 
Denmark, Germany and Australia—where it has 
been most successfully treated—and has examined 
the operations of middlemen, speculators and gam- 
blers. He believes there is abundant food to meet 
the present crisis if the government and the people 
understand the situation and deal with it firmly. 
$1 Sf) net. 


The Origin and Evolution of Life 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
President of the American Museum of Natural History 

From the latest discoveries Professor Osborn 
pictures the lifeless earth and presents a new con- 
ception of the origin and early evolution of living 
forms in terms of ene rey. 

The wonderful and beautiful succession of life 
from its dawn to the time of the appearance of man 
is richly illustrated and philosophically interpreted. 

Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


On the Right of the British Line 
By CAPTAIN GILBERT NOBBS, Late L.R.B. 


Henry van Dyke says: “It seems to me one of 
the very best, most truthful, and most moving 
books on the war that I have read.” 

“It stands alone among first-hand war narratives 
in two respects: it is by far the most complete ac- 
count of a prisoner’s life in Germany; it conveys by 
all odds the best idea of what confronts a line 
officer in the great war.”—Boston Advertiser. 

$1 25 net. 








FICTION 





The Ivory Tower 


and The Sense of the Past 
By HENRY JAMES 


Mr. Henry James left two unfinished novels, of 
each of which the greater part was written—“ The 
Ivory Tower” and “ The Sense of the Past.” The 
former deals with the experiences and problems of 
a young American to whom a great fortune has 
been unexpectedly left; and it is an interesting cir- 
cumstance that much of its scene—the whole of the 
opening chapters, indeed—is laid in Newport. 

“The Sense of the Past” has a curious psycho- 
logical plot, with suggestions of the supernatural 
or at least the extra-normal. It is a London story 
and, like the other, an entirely contemporary tale. 

Each $1.50 net. 


In’ Happy Valley 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


This is the first book by John Fox which has 
appeared for four years. The Happy Valley char- 
acters, sometimes amusing, sometimes pathetic, al- 
ways stand out as real people of the mountains— 
notable additions to the gallery of Kentucky moun- 
taineers with which Mr. Fox has for so many 
years enriched our literature. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











My Story: Being the Memoirs of Benedict Arnold 
By FREDERIC J. STIMSON 
Ambassador to Argentine Republic 
This story of Benedict Arnold follows the facts 
of his life in every detail, and involves his letters 
and many papers relating to his life never before 
published; so far from being a rehabilitation it 
carries a message of high patriotism in its revela- 
tion of the self-contempt and remorse that torture 
one who puts self before country. It is written as 
if told by Arnold himself in order to reveal the 
more realistically the fatal evolution of his char- 
acter by showing the environment, the personalities 
and events of the time as if through his own eyes 
and as they affected him. This it does in so singu- 
larly convincing a manner as to form a splendidly 
accurate and vivid picture of the Revolutionary 
times and American society. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Beyond 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


“ Galsworthy’s ‘ Beyond’ is probably the most im- 
portant work of fiction of the last few months.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“Told with an art never surpassed in his former 
writings. His analysis of hearts is searching and 

inerrant to a degree seldom approximated in our 
current literature."-—New York Tribune. $1.50 net. 
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An Announcement 
from 


The London Nation 


(| ban on the foreign cir. 


culation of the London 
Nation has been’ withdrawn. 
American subscriptions will now 
be received at the rate of seven 
dollars and twenty cents per 
year (52 issues.) Subscriptions 
for shorter terms pro rata. The 
Nation engages to acknowledge 
each of the first thousand Amer- 
ican subscriptions with a com- 
plimentary copy of President 
Wilson’s utterances on the war, 
‘‘America and Freedom,” with a 
preface by Lord Grey, late 
British Foreign Secretary. 


= es meee! HE NATION, 10 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, ENGLAND gece ee en oe oe oe oe 


I ENCLOSE CHECK (OR POSTAL MONEY 
ORDER) FOR SEVEN DOLLARS AND TWENTY 
CENTS ($7.20) FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION, 
52 ISSUES, TO THE NATION, AND YOUR 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT, AMBRICA AND FREE- 
DOM, WITH A PREFACE BY LORD GRBY. 
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When England 
Blundered 


NGLAND made a blunder, and that blunder stands before her Navy today a mountain 
of rock—and all because certain English diplomats did not study maps. 


A few years ago, Lord Salisbury arranged to exchange the little rocky spot in the ocean called Heligoland for 
Zanzibar, a great section of fertile land. He said, “I have swapped a trousers’ button for a whole suit.” 


If Lord Salisbury had studied a map he would have seen that Heligoland was an ideal place for fortifications—something 
which in the mailed fist of Germany would hold England’s navy at bay. If it had not been for Heligoland, England might 
have won this war two years ago. 


The Great Men of the World Have Always Studied Maps 


Cecil Rhodes drew a red line from the Suez Canal to the Cape of Good Hope, where today the Cape to Cairo Railroad runs. 
Rockefeller drew his oil pipe lines on the map, Harriman dreamed his railroad on the map, and Lord Strathcona built the 
Canadian R.R. empire on a map. All people who amount to anything read and study maps. 


Doubleday, Page & Company’s 


NEW ATLAS 


The Story of the World in Maps 


240 pages of maps. Maps Political, Economic, Geographic, Vegetation Population, Language, Racial, Physical, Historical. Dictiona 
of Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral Commodities. Automobile Maps of every State in the Union. Postal and Railroad Guide for the Unit 
States, Maps of the battle Fronts. 

This is an Atlas with a new idea—it doesn’t only give the locations and boundaries 
—it shows by colored picture maps the story of this world and the standing today of the 
nations. These are maps that call forth for you the imagination—the thrill of undis- 
covered countries. 

With the 4 of this ATLAS you may look back beneath the surface actions of this 
War and realize the basic racial antagonisms that caused it. You can answer a thousand 
ane one questions that come up as you read. Here are a few that perhaps you don’t 
now: 

What ts the hottest place in the world? 
Where ts the Ereerum? 
What ts the Skagerak? 








Where ts our new ally—Stam? 
What ts Russia's new port on the White Sea? 
Where does « ratn every day? 


4 








4 
After the War Maps FREE 4 

p New 

To you who order this ATLAS a complete set of maps showing the changes after Tt. 
this war will be furnished free of charge, just as soon as these changes are made. odin 
There will be a place in the center of the ATLAS to which you can fasten the new Dovitetay 
maps, so that, while you have a complete ATLAS of the world ‘now, your ATLAS will Garden Oty BY. 
till be complete and new when the War is over. It will be very interesting to compare Sind om OO 
your old maps with your new ones. ‘ spel Doubleday, 
With these maps before you, you can see for yourself whether we are advancing or ¢ & Co.'s NEW ATLAS. 


retreating. You can follow your boy abroad—you can see what he sees. 


Special Low Price On One Edition Only 


For one edition the price is the price of an ordinary book, yet this is the life of the 
world in ma such as you never saw before. Send the coupon now. It costs you 
nothing and brings this big rich, complete Atlas free for examination. Look it over and 
find out the true fascination of map hunting—of reading the news with a map at your 
side—of interpreting history with the help of Maps. Send the coupon now before the 
edition is gone. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, New York 
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o foe silk cloth, stamp 
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Should the war be continued until Alsace- 
Lorraine is returned to France? 


You may have to decide. 


Announcement 


ALSACE-LORRAINE UNDER GERMAN RULE 


By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 
Author of “ Europe Since 1815,” ete. 
Professor of History, Columbia University 





Belgium has suffered under our own eyes, but the earlier fate of Alsace- 
Lorraine lies in a period of European history which is hazy to most Americans. 
This book provides a brief and reliable account of the matter. It gives the facts 
upon which opinion may safely rest. It is mainly a study of the history of 
Alsace-Lorraine since its annexation by Germany, in 1871, as a result of a suc- 
cessful war. 

A preliminary chapter traces in broad lines the previous history of the two 
provinces during the Middle Ages and the modern period. The nature of their 
relation to Mediaeval Germany, the manner in which they subsequently became 
French, the character of the French rule for over two hundred years, the part 
taken by Alsace-Lorraine in the French Revolution, in the Napoleonic era, and 
in the Franco-German War are all presented. 

The German agitation for the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine, the arguments 
urged by German publicists and scholars for the annexation of 1871 and the 
repeated protests of the people of Alsace-Lorraine against this act are fully stated. 


Particular attention is paid to the spirit and methods of German rule since 
the annexation, to the persistent attempts at Germanisation, and to the reaction 
of all this upon the local population. A chapter is devoted to the much dis- 
cussed Constitution of 191] and another to the “ Zabern Affair” of 1913. The 
influence in recent years of Pan-Germanism in embittering and endangering the 
situation is shown. The problems of public law and public morality, involved 
in this famous “ Question,” are discussed, as is also the proposition for a 
plebiscite as an agency for its future settlement. 


This is the only available treatment of this vital topic 
in English. 


Ready next week. Any bookstore will enter your order 
246 pages, 12mo. $1.25 net 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street New York 
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satisfactory peace. Such is the opinion of 

Lloyd George; it must also be the opinion of 
every unofficial observer of European affairs who re- 
fuses to subordinate facts to his desire. The Ger- 
man Kaiser still talks in terms of German victory; 
the German and Hungarian statesmen of the Dual 
Empire still insist that their influence shall be 
dominant in every part of the territory included 
within their old boundaries; Bulgaria still assumes 
that she is to annex not only parts of Macedonia 
that might reasonably have been transferred to her 
if she had joined the Allies instead of Germany, but 
much indisputably Serbian territory as well. Even 
Turkey momentarily shakes off her decrepitude, 
under the spell of the Kaiser’s infectious boasting, 
and dreams of a regenerated Sultanate, with all the 
unassimilable elements of the empire expelled or ex- 
terminated. The peoples of the Central Empires 
doubtless yearn for peace. But the militaristic 
minorities remain in the saddle. How long they 


will remain in control is a question that no one can 
answer. When they show signs of weakening we 
may begin to look forward to peace. In the mean- 


time our plain business is to put our whole energies 
into war and preparation for war. When we have a 
powerful army in France we shall begin to argue 
with autocracies in terms that they can understand. 
The peoples of the Central Empires will also begin 
to argue in terms that their rulers will hear. 


NE of the results of the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign will be to demonstrate to hundreds of 
thousands of persons that they are deluding them- 
selves when they assert that they can never save a 
dollar. Most men can save something, or increase 
their savings somewhat when the necessity becomes 
more vivid in their minds than the pull of their 
customary desires. To many it will be a revelation 
how easy it is to deny themselves small luxuries 
and even many so-called necessities, when close 
spending becomes not only decent, but patriotic as 
well. The war is driving home one of the simplest 
and most fundamental of economic maxims: When 
you buy what you do not need you are wasting labor 
that the nation needs. Such a diversion of produc- 
tive power may appear respectable under the light 
of peace, refracted as it must be in passing through 
the social strata. In time of war there is no proper 
place for social classes or class canons. Every man 
is expected to do his utmost. And the habit of 
thrift, established under the national necessity, is 
sure to outlast the war. It will be needed, to re- 
pair the waste of war at home and to assist in re- 
pairing the infinitely greater wastes in the countries 
whose prosperity is our own. 


HE death of Senator Husting presents an 

occasion demanding the exercise of the purest 
and most intelligent patriotism on the part of the 
conservative elements in Wisconsin politics. A 
new senator will have to be chosen by popular vote. 
La Follette and the anti-war forces will no doubt 
be in the field with a candidate who combines op- 
position to the war with democratic views on labor, 
the regulation of corporations and taxation. The 
conservatives may be strongly tempted to set up a 
candidate whose unimpeachable patriotism is com- 
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bined with social and economic views that would 
be characterized as “sound” in financial circles. 
Wisconsin has a large German population, but un- 
biased observers report that the state is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the government’s war policies. 
But Wisconsin is also overwhelmingly democratic 
in social-economic opinions. She might for the 
time sink her democratic preferences rather than in- 
cur the reproach of disloyalty, but she ought not to 
have the choice forced upon her. And the country 
ought not to be subjected to the risk of the defeat 
of a candidate who has made the issue of patriotism 
his own. America would be able to discount the 
result, but the Germans would not discount them. 
They would hold it for demonstration that the 
American electorate is opposed to the war, and 
that they have only to endure until the next congres- 
sional elections to see America go the way of 


Russia. 


VERY anti-war vote in New York City will 
be cast for Morris Hillquit. Judge Hylan 
may have hoped to garner some part of this vote, 
but he cannot meet the competition of a candidate 
who refuses even to subscribe to the Liberty Loan, 
who would like to see his country forced toward 
peace, even against its deliberate will, by failure of 
supplies for its armies. This concentration of the 
anti-war vote would be desirable if it could stand by 
itself. Americans who support their country in its 
war aims should welcome the opportunity for 
demonstrating that there is more smoke than fire 
in the anti-war movement. But unfortunately the 
vote for Hillquit will not represent exclusively, nor 
even chiefly, the anti-war movement. Thousands 
of persons, irritated by the ill advised attempts on 
the part of the local and federal authorities to sup- 
press free discussion, will vote for Hillquit by way 
of protest. Thousands of other persons will do the 
same thing, believing that a heavy Socialistic vote 
will serve as a check to the anti-democratic tenden- 
cies that inevitably present themselves in wartime. 
But the aggregate Hillquit vote will be counted as 
a vote against the war, by our enemies at home and 
our enemies abroad. 


A brencu authority quoted in The Times 
seeks to impress upon America the urgency 
of the earliest possible application of our forces 
to the war. His expressions are courteous, but they 
betray an undercurrent of impatience with our ap- 
parent slowness in getting into the fight. The 
French have reason to be impatient. When the 
German avalanche roamed down through Belgium 
France was not ready, but she had to check it, 
spending the lives of her sons in lieu of ammunition. 
Month after month France had to hold out, waiting 
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for the great British army to be organized and 
equipped and trained for modern warfare. There 
were delays that were inevitable, and delays that 
might have been avoided, and for both France paid, 
in long casualty lists extending through interminable 
months and years. At last Britain was ready, but 
in the meantime the Germans had reached the 
zenith of their power and the Russians, industrial- 
ly equipped for only a brief war, could no longer 
hold their due proportion of the German forces 
on the eastern front. America was needed to make 
up a preponderance of power that might thrust the 
Germans from French soil. We were not ready; 
we are not ready yet; and in the meantime the 
French and British hold out, and pay, the French 
most of all, in proportion to their resources. Much 
of our delay has been inevitable; some part of it 
was not. Were it all inevitable, we still could not 
blame the French for chafing under it. Nor should 
we be surprised if we were told that there are 
Frenchmen who ask, What is the profit to us from 
this interminable waiting, these unending sacrifices 
for the common cause? We have already paid out 
the lives of more of our men than there are men in 
Alsace-Lorraine; shall we pay as many more? We 
shall not renounce Alsace-Lorraine and make peace, 
but if we did, where would our allies stand? 


O far as concerns the application of our financial 
and industrial resources, we have little excuse 

to offer for our delays. The French authority as- 
serts that we spent four months in deciding what 
type of aeroplane motor we should use, instead of 
setting our industry at work producing types al- 
ready found serviceable at the front. He might 
also have dwelt upon the time we spent in deciding 
what kind of ships to build; the time it has taken 
us to come around to three shifts in our ship-yards 
—we are only now at the point of introducing the 
system of continuous operation ;—the delay in pro- 
viding our new levies with arms. But his chief 
complaint is directed against our delay in landing 
large forces in France. Send men, trained or un- 
trained, as soon as possible, he urges. They can 
be got ready more expeditiously in France. This 
may possibly be true. Proximity to the firing line 
may conceivably offer technical advantages that 
outweigh the disadvantages of placing the addi- 
tional strain upon our scanty tonnage of supplying 
an army in France during the period of training. 
American military opinion would probably not 
agree with French opinion on this point. But what 
chiefly militates against the plan of sending raw 
levies is the effect the policy would be likely to 
exert upon American public opinion. The feeling 
might easily gain currency that sending these men 
to France untrained would result in their being 
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thrust into the trenches unprepared. The French 
have faced the cost of employing men inadequately 
trained, but the enemy was at their gates. 


ERMANY’S enemies, so the press from time 

to time informs us, are contemplating the 
adoption of German methods of handling foreign 
trade. Raw materials are to be cornered in the 
national interest; essential food supplies and ma- 
terials are to be imported under government 
auspices; the export trade is to be worked up by 
semi-public agencies, working for the nation as 
well as for private profit. From Germany, on the 
other hand, we hear occasionally of protests of 
business men against precisely the same policy as 
pursued by the German government. German 
merchants assert that in the tremendous work of 
reconstituting the national prosperity after the war, 
they will need above all things liberty. In their 
opinion the nation as a trader is not so efficient, not 
so capable of working out adjustments to the 
fluctuating conditions of world economy, as the 
collectivity of private traders would be. Is it not 
possible that the world has naively taken at their 
face value German official assertions of the benefits 
trade has derived from governmental direction? 
The great strides in German trade before the war 
were certainly due chiefly to a methodical work- 
manship that had nothing to do with Prussianism, 
and an obliging, ingratiating disposition on the 
part of German agents abroad that stood in 
marked contradiction to the spirit of the German 
government. 


HE latest group to discover German back- 

ing and I. W. W. support behind the opposi- 

tion’s program is the National Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation. No direct charges of an alliance are 
made, but it is pointed out that the agitation for 
suffrage at this time is giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, pleasing both the Kaiser and the I. W. 
W. This method of attack is worth noting be- 
cause it shows how, as the war goes on, the issue 
of patriotism will be introduced where there is no 
place for it. It is also worth noting because of the 
remarkable deduction it draws as to the relation 
of woman suffrage and the I. W. W.: “ The I. W. 
W.’s are stronger in suffrage states than in any 
other part of the country, because the doubling of 
their strength through the votes of their women 
makes their class vote a powerful political weapon, 
while the women of the other classes largely stay 
away from the polls.” It is hard to see how this 
reasoning is anything but a tribute to the civic in- 
terest of the I. W. W. women. Anti-suffrage is 


making a curious stand when it wants the privileges 
of democracy to accrue to the apathetic. 
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Time and Victory 


a4 E can wait,” declared the German Chan- 

cellor in a recent speech. “‘Time is work- 
ing for us.” This boast deserves careful examina- 
tion, for if the accomplishment of the political aims 
for which the Allies are fighting becomes a matter of 
physical and moral endurance, and if the Germans 
can afford to wait longer than their enemies, they 
would have a better chance of being ultimately suc- 
cessful. But it is true only in part, and it can be 
prevented from being true at all. In one limited 
though important respect time is counting against 
the Allies. In other respects it can be made to count 
in their favor. The success of the Allied cause will 
depend largely upon the Allied ability to overcome 
time in so far as it is their enemy and to put it to 
good use in so far as it is their friend. 

At present the armies of the Allies possess the 
initiative in France and Italy and threaten to take it 
in Macedonia. In a very real sense time always 
works against an attacking army. Within a limited 
period an attack must gain its object or be shifted 
or abandoned. If the defense can hold out long 
enough it can claim a military success. In so far, 
consequently, as the winning of the war depends 
upon a victorious military offensive, delay is work- 
ing for the Germans. The more time the offensive 
consumes the more likely it is to be ultimately 
thwarted. The and it is 
pressed home in the article written by a French staff 
officer published elsewhere in this issue. Every 
effort should be made by the Allied governments 
to launch their attack against the German lines with 
the utmost possible power and at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. A military offensive will have its 
maximum chance of success next spring and sum- 
mer. If it has to be continued into the following 
year, no one can tell what may happen to hamper 
its ultimate effectiveness. The adversaries of Ger- 
many are made up of a coalition, certain members 
of which possess much greater powers of sustained 
fighting than others. One of the most important 
members of the anti-German combination has been 
obliged to withdraw from the attack, and its with-® 
drawal prevented the Allied staffs from accomplish- 
ing all they planned during the past summer. If 
the offensive has to be prolonged into 1919 the 
strain upon other members of the coalition may be 
more than their physical resources can endure. 


These limitations upon the credit of time against 
which the Allies can draw for successful offensive 
military operations have a particular bearing upon 
the activities of the United States. The other mem- 
bers of the combination against Germany have al- 
ready reached or passed beyond the highest point 
of their military preparation. They may be able 
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to sustain the fighting power of their armed forces 
at its existing level, but except in minor ways they 
can hardly increase it. Because they cannot increase 
it, they can do little now to diminish the time in 
which the larger and better equipped army can be 
made to count in the actual military operations. 
The United States, on the other hand, is laboring 
to bring to the aid of the western Allies an incre- 
ment of military force. The date at which a suffi- 
cient volume of that force can be brought to bear 
on the fighting will make an enormous, perhaps a 
decisive, difference. Every trained man, every 
heavy gun, every aeroplane and every destroyer or 
transport which can be whipped into use for next 
summer will possess several times the military value 
of a man, a gun or a ship which will not be fighting 
until the following year. Every American soldier 
who can be placed on the front next June will pos- 
sess several times the military value of a soldier 
who will not be available until next October. Un- 
der the circumstances, the quickness of American 
military preparation is no less important than its 
eficiency or its volume. The American army is 
part of an attacking force, and the attack cannot 
be indifferently prolonged. 

But the ability of the Allies to accomplish their 
war aim does not and should not be allowed to de- 
pend exclusively on the success of a military offen- 
sive on the western front. No matter how excellent 
his chance of success, every prudent general pre- 
pares against the possibility of failure; and it is the 
more necessary to do so in the present instance be- 
cause at best the culminating offensive of the Allied 
armies will take many months to develop. During 
this interval not only can the Allies exert themselves 
to overcome time in its role of enemy, but they can 
put it to good use in its role of friend. In point 
of fact time is working for the Allies far more than 
for the Central Powers. In spite of the disadvan- 
tages of being a coalition the Allies possess in the 
blockade, in the increase of the moral opposition to 
Germany throughout the neutral world and in the 
essential righteousness of their own cause, weapons 
which will or can be made to operate during time 
with gathering force, no matter whether they suc- 
ceed next summer in winning a decisive victory. 

A convincing answer to the Chancellor’s boast, 
“ We can afford to wait,” is returned by the official 
German peace propaganda. If Germany were sure 
of being able successfully to defend her present 
lines, if she were certain of her ability to maintain 
indefinitely the will of her own people to fight and 
to suffer, she would not be agitating for peace. Her 
“peace offensive” has two different but supple- 
mentary purposes, both of which are expressive of 
an inability to wait. She fears the effect of the 
economic and military pressure upon her own popu- 
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lation and that of her associates; and she is seeking 
to weaken that pressure by an agitation for peace 
which will divide the members of the Allied coali- 
tion one against another, and perhaps provoke 
classes of the Allied populations to agitate against 
their governments. But the German government 
is even more concerned about the loss of fighting 
morale among its own people and the people of 
its allies. By its peace propaganda it seeks to 
strengthen the defense psychology of the German, 
Austrian and Hungarian nations, to convince them 
of the necessity of meeting with inexorable defiance 
any disposition on the part of their enemies to grind 
their faces. Having failed to obtain a victory by 
the quick concentration of superior military force, 
the German government is trying in its hour of 
distress to organize for its own benefit the essential- 
ly moral forces, which are associated in the minds 
of all the peoples with the defense of their soil and 
the security of their national life. 

The Allied governments can plan and carry out 
an answer to this strategy which will completely 
defeat it. The answer consists in the first place of 
taking every advantage of the military initiative 
which the German staff has presented against its will 
to the staff of the Allied armies. Our French 
military correspondent has every justification in 
insisting that from this point of view time is all- 
important and that literally no expense and no ef- 
fort should be spared by America in placing on the 
western front at the earliest possible moment a 
maximum of capable military power. Not only is 
a quick and powerful American military concentra- 
tion necessary to the success of the Allied armies, 
but its coming will cast a shadow before, which will 
improve the diplomatic position of the Allied gov- 
ernments. It will force the German government to 
hasten its preparations and to go faster and further 
with its peace agitation than it has yet done. The 
result may well be to provoke a vigorous protest 
from the Pan-Germans and increase rather than 
diminish the internal dissensions in that country. 
But the Allies cannot stake their chance of victory 
exclusively on a military offensive whose success 
depends so largely upon its speed. They must 
answer it also with a counter diplomatic attack 
which will stimulate into still more dangerous activi- 
ty the existing dissensions in Germany, which will 
impair the defense psychology of the German 
people and which will at the same time diminish the 
danger of dissension among their own coalition. 

As we have so frequently pointed out, President 
Wilson’s answer to the Pope made an admirable 
beginning for the counter diplomatic attack. The 
policy of offering a peace of reconciliation to the 
German people, provided they repudiate and re- 
form their own government, but war to the end if 
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they refuse, will stimulate dissension in Germany 
and impair the defense psychology of the German 
people, while at the same, time it will enable the 
Allies to reap the full immediate advantage of their 
military superiority and economic preponderance. 
But this counter-propaganda, while President 
Wilson has started it going and France and Great 
Britain have acquiesced, has been left in the air. 
It has been used to encourage dissensions in Ger- 
many, but nothing has been done as yet to add to 
it the supplementary precaution of preventing or 
repairing dissensions among the Allies. Every one 
knows that real dissension exists, that Russia, Italy, 
France, Great Britain and America all have their 
special national or international programs, and that 
these programs influence their military policies and 
their powers of physical and moral endurance. 
Every one knows too that the German government 
is laboring stubbornly and intelligently to take ad- 
vantage of that dissension. Neither a quick and 
powerful military offensive nor a counter diplomatic 
attack is consequently a safe and sufficient defense 
against the German peace initiative. The one way 
of safeguarding the sacred cause of the Allies 
against the disaster of a German diplomatic success 
is an honest attempt to do away with the cause of 
the dissension. 

In relation to this point some difference of 
opinion exists. There is a disposition to believe 
that the way in which the dissensions can best be 
cured is to ignore or deny their existence, and to 
stamp out by force in all the Allied countries any 
disposition to call attention to them. Surely such a 
policy is doomed to fail. Minority public opinion 
all over the world is recovering its vitality, except, 
perhaps, in this country, and it cannot be coerced. 
It is, moreover, an unworthy policy for a group of 
democracies comprising a “league of honor” to 
adopt even during war. The only safe and honor- 
able method of dealing with these dissensions is to 
settle down to the task of healing them. No doubt 
this is more easily said than done, but as long as it 
remains undone a grave weakness will be allowed to 
exist in the whole defense system of the Allies; and 
sooner or later an alert and aggressive enemy like 
Germany will break through and imperil the al- 
liance. The coming inter-Allied conference in Paris 
offers an early and excellent opportunity of dealing 
candidly and bravely with these dissensions. The 
American government has fortunately made up its 
mind actively to participate in the conference and it 
should be able to exercise a useful influence on be- 
half of inter-Allied unity. The President's reply to 
the Pope could be made into a promising basis of 
mediation and conciliation. Implicit in that 
document is a statement of Allied war aims, upon 
which the Allies must eventually agree because it is 
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born of their own better and more essential inter- 
ests. It would be based upon a sharp distinction 
between the terms they would exact from the present 
German government and the terms they would 
offer to a German government which was subject 
to popular control. The former would be deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by military con- 
siderations and would consist in large measure of 
material guaranties. The latter would be deter- 


mined rather by the will to organize an enduring 
peace, the principles of which have already been 
outlined by the President in his Senate address of 
January last. Once an agreement is reached on this 
basis, the alliance becomes impregnable, and time, 
so far from being Germany’s friend, would become 


her deadliest and most implacable enemy. 


Darkening Counsel 


HAT an unbalanced, confused and wayward 

public opinion may become, in times like 
these, a grave public danger is almost a truism; 
that there can be no sound and discerning public 
opinion where the most fundamental issues are 
systematically confused and distorted is hardly less 
so. Yet an important section of the American press 
seems increasingly bent upon so confusing certain 
fundamental issues of national policy with refer- 
ence to the war, and upon introducing into the dis- 
cussion of them a blinding bitterness of temper 
which, if it increases, can only end by making wise 
decisions concerning them impossible, except by ac 
cident. These efforts, if successful, will end in 
defeating the aims and policy with which America 
entered the war. 

One main confusion—as well as the bitterness 
of temper which goes with it—is illustrated, among 
other things, by the recurrent attacks upon The 
New Republic and the policy for which, in common 
with such negligible elements as the President of 
the. United States, it has stood and still stands. 

Those attacks are usually based upon the implica- 
tion, or direct statement, that this journal is in favor 
of an early, or premature, or “‘ German ”’ peace, by 
negotiation with the enemy as an alternative to an 
energetic prosecution of the war; the statement 
sometimes accompanied by references usual in this 
type of controversy to cowardice, semi-sedition, and 
betrayal of the boys at the front. 

It is not as a controversy between rival journals 
or writers that the matter is important but as the 
symptom of a growing confusion in American 
opinion and development of American policy. 

The general policy of this journal remains of 
course what it was when, among the very first of 
American papers, it stood for America’s participa- 
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to sustain the fighting power of their armed forces 
at its existing level, but except in minor ways they 
can hardly increase it. Because they cannot increase 
it, they can do little now to diminish the time in 
which the larger and better equipped army can be 
made to count in the actual military operations. 
The United States, on the other hand, is laboring 
to bring to the aid of the western Allies an incre- 
ment of military force. The date at which a suffi- 
cient volume of that force can be brought to bear 
on the fighting will make an enormous, perhaps a 
decisive, difference. Every trained man, every 
heavy gun, every aeroplane and every destroyer or 
transport which can be whipped into use for next 
summer will possess several times the military value 
of a man, a gun or a ship which will not be fighting 
until the following year. Every American soldier 
who can be placed on the front next June will pos- 
sess several times the military value of a soldier 
who will not be available until next October. Un- 
der the circumstances, the quickness of American 
military preparation is no less important than its 
eficiency or its volume. The American army is 
part of an attacking force, and the attack cannot 
be indifferently prolonged. 

But the ability of the Allies to accomplish their 
war aim does not and should not be allowed to de- 
pend exclusively on the success of a military offen- 
sive on the western front. No muiter how excellent 
his chance of success, every prudent general pre- 
pares against the possibility of failure; and it is the 
more necessary to do so in the present instance be- 
cause at best the culminating offensive of the Allied 
armies will take many months to develop. During 
this interval not only can the Allies exert themselves 
to overcome time in its rdle of enemy, but they can 
put it to good use in its réle of friend. In point 
of fact time is working for the Allies far more than 
for the Central Powers. In spite of the disadvan- 
tages of being a coalition the Allies possess in the 
blockade, in the increase of the moral opposition to 
Germany throughout the neutral world and in the 
essential righteousness of their own cause, weapons 
which will or can be made to operate during time 
with gathering force, no matter whether they suc- 
ceed next summer in winning a decisive victory. 

A convincing answer to the Chancellor’s boast, 
“* We can afford to wait,” is returned by the official 
German peace propaganda. If Germany were sure 
of being able successfully to defend her present 
lines, if she were certain of her ability to maintain 
indefinitely the will of her own people to fight and 
to suffer, she would not be agitating for peace. Her 
“peace offensive”’ has two different but supple- 
mentary purposes, both of which are expressive of 
an inability to wait. She fears the effect of the 
economic and military pressure upon her own popu- 
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lation and that of her associates; and she is seeking 
to weaken that pressure by an agitation for peace 
which will divide the members of the Allied coali- 
tion one against another, and perhaps provoke 
classes of the Allied populations to agitate against 
their governments. But the German government 
is even more concerned about the loss of fighting 
morale among its own people and the people of 
its allies. By its peace propaganda it seeks to 
strengthen the defense psychology of the German, 
Austrian and Hungarian nations, to convince them 
of the necessity of meeting with inexorable defiance 
any disposition on the part of their enemies to grind 
their faces. Having failed to obtain a victory by 
the quick concentration of superior military force, 
the German government is trying in its hour of 
distress to organize for its own benefit the essential- 
ly moral forces, which are associated in the minds 
of all the peoples with the defense of their soil and 
the security of their national life. 

The Allied governments can plan and carry out 
an answer to this strategy which will completely 
defeat it. The answer consists in the first place of 
taking every advantage of the military initiative 
which the German staff has presented against its will 
to the staff of the Allied armies. Our French 
military correspondent has every justification in 
insisting that from this point of view time is all- 
important and that literally no expense and no ef- 
fort should be spared by America in placing on the 
western front at the earliest possible moment a 
maximum of capable military power. Not only is 
a quick and powerful American military concentra- 
tion necessary to the success of the Allied armies, 
but its coming will cast a shadow before, which will 
improve the diplomatic position of the Allied gov- 
ernments. It will force the German government to 
hasten its preparations and to go faster and further 
with its peace agitation than it has yet done. The 
result may well be to provoke a vigorous protest 
from the Pan-Germans and increase rather than 
diminish the internal dissensions in that country. 
But the Allies cannot stake their chance of victory 
exclusively on a military offensive whose success 
depends so largely upon its speed. They must 
answer it also with a counter diplomatic attack 
which will stimulate into still more dangerous activi- 
ty the existing dissensions in Germany, which will 
impair the defense psychology of the German 
people and which will at the same time diminish the 
danger of dissension among their own coalition. 

As we have so frequently pointed out, President 
Wilson’s answer to the Pope made an admirable 
beginning for the counter diplomatic attack. The 
policy of offering a peace of reconciliation to the 
German people, provided they repudiate and re- 
form their own government, but war to the end if 
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they refuse, will stimulate dissension in Germany 
and impair the defense psychology of the German 
people, while at the same,time it will enable the 
Allies to reap the full immediate advantage of their 
military superiority and economic preponderance. 
But this counter-propaganda, while President 
Wilson has started it going and France and Great 
Britain have acquiesced, has been left in the air. 
It has been used to encourage dissensions in Ger- 
many, but nothing has been done as yet to add to 
it the supplementary precaution of preventing or 
repairing dissensions among the Allies. Every one 
knows that real dissension exists, that Russia, Italy, 
France, Great Britain and America all have their 
special national or international programs, and that 
these programs influence their military policies and 
their powers of physical and moral endurance. 
Every one knows too that the German government 
is laboring stubbornly and intelligently to take ad- 
vantage of that dissension. Neither a quick and 
powerful military offensive nor a counter diplomatic 
attack is consequently a safe and sufficient defense 
against the German peace initiative. The one way 
of safeguarding the sacred cause of the Allies 
against the disaster of a German diplomatic success 
is an honest attempt to do away with the cause of 
the dissension. 

In relation to this point some difference of 
opinion exists. There is a disposition to believe 
that the way in which the dissensions can best be 
cured is to ignore or deny their existence, and to 
stamp out by force in all the Allied countries any 
disposition to call attention to them. Surely such a 
policy is doomed to fail. Minority public opinion 
all over the world is recovering its vitality, except, 
perhaps, in this country, and it cannot be coerced. 
It is, moreover, an unworthy policy for a group of 
democracies comprising a “ league of honor” to 
adopt even during war. The only safe and honor- 
able method of dealing with these dissensions is to 
settle down to the task of healing them. No doubt 
this is more easily said than done, but as long as it 
remains undone a grave weakness will be allowed to 
exist in the whole defense system of the Allies; and 
sooner or later an alert and aggressive enemy like 
Germany will break through and imperil the al- 
liance. The coming inter-Allied conference in Paris 
offers an early and excellent opportunity of dealing 
candidly and bravely with these dissensions. The 
American government has fortunately made up its 
mind actively to participate in the conference and it 
should be able to exercise a useful influence on be- 
half of inter-Allied unity. The President's reply to 
the Pope could be made into a promising basis of 
mediation and conciliation. Implicit in that 
document is a statement of Allied war aims, upon 
which the Allies must eventually agree because it is 
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born of their own better and more essential inter- 
ests. It would be based upon a sharp distinction 
between the terms they would exact from the present 
German government and the terms they would 
offer to a German government which was subject 
to popular control. The former would be deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by military con- 
siderations and would consist in large measure of 
material guaranties. The latter would be deter- 
mined rather by the will to organize an enduring 
peace, the principles of which have already been 
outlined by the President in his Senate address of 
January last. Once an agreement is reached on this 
basis, the alliance becomes impregnable, and time, 
so far from being Germany’s friend, would become 
her deadliest and most implacable enemy. 


Darkening Counsel 


HAT an unbalanced, confused and wayward 

public opinion may become, in times like 
these, a grave public danger is almost a truism; 
that there can be no sound and discerning public 
opinion where the most fundamental issues are 
systematically confused and distorted is hardly less 
so. Yet an important section of the American press 
seems increasingly bent upon so confusing certain 
fundamental issues of national policy with refer- 
ence to the war, and upon introducing into the dis- 
cussion of them a blinding bitterness of temper 
which, if it increases, can only end by making wise 
decisions concerning them impossible, except by ac 
cident. These efforts, if successful, will end in 
defeating the aims and policy with which America 
entered the war. 

One main confusion—as well as the bitterness 
of temper which goes with it—is illustrated, among 
other things, by the recurrent attacks upon The 
New Republic and the policy for which, in common 
with such negligible elements as the President of 
the. United States, it has stood and still stands. 

Those attacks are usually based upon the implica- 
tion, or direct statement, that this journal is in favor 
of an early, or premature, or “ German ”’ peace, by 
negotiation with the enemy as an alternative to an 
energetic prosecution of the war; the statement 
sometimes accompanied by references usual in this 
type of controversy to cowardice, semi-sedition, and 
betrayal of the boys at the front. 

It is not as a controversy between rival journals 
or writers that the matter is important but as the 
symptom of a growing confusion in American 
opinion and development of American policy. 

The general policy of this journal remains of 
course what it was when, among the very first of 
American papers, it stood for America’s participa- 
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tion in the war as the fulfilment of a duty to her 
own highest interests and those of civilization. It 
has been stated many times. It is to prosecute the 
war with the utmost vigor; but concurrently to take 
every opportunity of making it increasingly plain 
to the enemy peoples that the end for which we fight 
does not challenge either their national security or 
their vital interest. It is obviously the interest of 
the enemy governments to persuade their peoples 
of the exact contrary. In the last analysis the 
power of those governments, now to carry on the 
war and later to maintain their autocratic institu- 
tions, depends upon the degree to which they can 
maintain the general German conviction that vital 
German interests demand the support of the present 
policy, governments and institutions. Part of the 
object in German peace manoeuvres undoubtedly 
was, by provoking a blunt refusal of all offers or 
discussion of peace, to stifle a popular German de- 
mand and to secure continued popular support to 
undefined war aims. If it could be made to appear 
that the Allies refused all offers of peace, however 
reasonable, imperialist forces would be strength- 
ened and liberal forces weakened in Germany. It 
was and is of the utmost importance to avoid falling 
into such traps and to turn such occasions to our 
advantage. Diplomatic mismanagement at such 
junctures might well result, not in the growing 
estrangement of the German people from their 
government, but in their continued support of it, 
even after defeat, even at the peace table; and 
might defer for many years that democratization 
of the German people upon which we depend for 
ultimate security. 

This policy of detaching the enemy peoples from 
the aims of their governments was forecast by the 
President on entering the war. The differentiation 
which he then made between the German people 
and the German government was not a mere piece 
of political sentimentalism. It was the indication 
of a definite policy based upon the recognition of 
certain fundamental facts of our problem—as that, 
though an army can be destroyed, a people cannot; 
that durable peace can never be obtained, what- 
ever the measure of our military success, so long 
as the German people support their government, 
which they will continue to do so long as they be- 
lieve that our policy threatens them. This truth 
has become increasingly plain of late to some of 
the alertest minds in the Allied countries of Europe; 
and the fact that upon the “conversion” of the 
German people themselves depends our only hope 
of real security has been stated recently quite vigor- 
ously by Mr. Balfour. In the circumstances of 
America’s entrance into the war, it was the aspect 
of Allied policy particularly incumbent upon her to 
emphasize. 
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Such a policy has not implied in the past, nor 
need it imply in the future, the premature opening 
of peace negotiations with the enemy in the accepted 
sense of the term. Nor does it necessarily imply 
an early peace; it is quite compatible, indeed, with 
a very prolonged war. Nor does it exclude the 
conviction that complete defeat of the German 
armies, a military decision, may be necessary. It 
merely implies that we should not unnecessarily 
increase the difficulty of the military task—con- 
ceivably impose upon it an impossible burden—by 
political mismanagement. It implies that though 
a military decision may be indispensable, that of 
itself is not enough, since bad politics may rob us 
of the results which the soldier’s work might other- 
wise give to us. 

Now this policy of strengthening military action 
by sound political strategy and of being prepared 
properly to use our victory to sound political ends 
is constantly being interpreted by certain critics of 
The New Republic as a proposal to abandon 
military action altogether, and to accept defeat at 
the hands of the enemy. The plea for a form of 
peace that shall be just and durable is interpreted 
as a plea for an early or “German” peace; the 
plea that we shall meet German peace manoeuvres 
by a strategy that shall play our game instead of the 
enemy’s is represented as a demand for peace 
negotiations that shall end the war; the plea for 
increasing clarity of statement of terms is repre- 
sented as a demand for the meeting of the Peace 
Conference. 

At the bottom of this monstrous distortion—in 
so far as it is not intentional—seems to be a 
childish confusion between what is indispensable 
and what is sufficient. Insistence upon the quite 
obvious truth that though the energetic prosecution 
of the war is indispensable it is not enough, is in- 
terpreted as meaning that the war should not be 
prosecuted! The confusion has resulted in the 
setting up of an utterly false antithesis. The issue 
has been made to appear as a choice between one 
of two mutually exclusive policies: going on with 
the war with blank refusal to state any terms or 
discuss anything whatsoever, or, the opening im- 
mediately of negotiations with the enemy for peace 
on any terms whatsoever. In the terms of the 
first thesis, defeat will of itself solve all the 
problems and could never give any result but the 
desired one; any such step as a statement of terms 
must paralyze the military arm. 

Not alone in popular papers, writing down to 
what they take to be the intelligence of their read- 
ers, does one find this attitude. In the conversation 
even of educated and otherwise intelligent folk one 
may not infrequently hear a plea for greater clari- 
fication of aims met with the retort: ‘ Nothing 
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but the destruction of German military power will 
destroy the danger of German aggression ’’—as 
though that answered the argument for the neces- 
sity of certain other things as well; as though de- 
feat of Germany would be all sufficient, equivalent 
to complete solution of the problem and could 
never be misused. Whereas obviously it is not our 
yictory which will destroy the danger of German 
militarism, but our proper use of that victory. 
After all, history is not without examples of vic- 
tories that have been ill used; that have resulted 
in the disintegration of the military alliances that 
won them. And it is not unimaginable that the 
Allies might so use theirs as to push or allow Rus- 
sia to drift into the arms of Germany; or, it may 
be, certain of the other Allies into those of Austria; 
or in the alienation from the Allied cause of present 
European neutrals; or in the imposition of condi- 
tions that of very necessity would so weld and 
consolidate the Teutonic allies as to make them 
at no distant date a_ self-contained, potentially 
powerful and hostile military unit. Such a victory 
would not end German militarism. 

And it is precisely the sort of confusion with 
which we are dealing, which may directly tend to 
such a result. To suspend during a long and bitter 
war the whole habit of disentangling issues, the 
submergence of the temper which makes discussion 
possible, will not produce at the peace discerning 
or patient participants or a state of feeling in which 
issues and their relative significance can be clearly 
recognized. 

It creates moreover another danger, which is 
becoming increasingly visible, the demand for peace 
at any price. The natural corollary to the fallacy 
that the only possible kind of war is a war without 
policy or defined aim is the fallacy that no war can 
be depended upon to achieve a given aim; that even 
when aims are formulated at its inception they will 
be obscured and submerged during its course. And 
from that is but a step to the conclusion that, bad 
as the early peace may be, the later one, even 
though more “ victorious,” may be worse still from 
the point of view of security and permanence. 
Thus does one false absolute create an opposing 
one. If one is disposed to dismiss the danger to 
Allied solidarity from such a cause, let him measure 
the weight of anti-governmental Socialism in Eng- 
land, France and Italy before the Stockholm 
proposals for a conference, and after the failure 
of those proposals owing to the action of the re- 
spective governments. 

One need not have read Mr. Trotter to be aware 
that in war time certain “ hungry emotions ” have 
a clamant insistence which we do not permit them 
in peace time. It is to the desire to satisfy those 
hungry emotions that we must look in explanation 
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of the contusions and bitterness which underlie the 
attitude we are discussing. In war time we all 
become less and less apt to impose restraint upon 
feeling in favor of thought; we like the issues to be 
such that our feelings can decide them for us, and 
sweep away all the distressing complexities, the 
responsibilities and uncertainties of a reasoned 
process. It is an immense relief to have our coun- 
try’s cause reduced to the emotional simplicities 
of a ball-game. And very many will defend this 
surrender to impulse as a healthy assertion of the 
instinct of gregariousness and self- 
preservation. But nothing is in fact more false, 
when we come to social relations, than the assump- 
tion that gregariousness, or the “ instinct of self- 
preservation,” necessarily makes for preservation 
at all. Put it to the test of a cry of fire in a crowded 
theatre. The instinct, the uncontrollable instinct 
with very many, is to act in a way which will in- 
evitably destroy them. Their salvation will depend 
upon their rational and disciplined control of “ the 
instinct of self-preservation.”” Those who would 
deem that those instincts behind the confusions and 
criticisms just dealt with will necessarily make for 
national preservation because they happen to be 
“natural” and “ healthy,” had better recall the 
fact that the exit from the theatre in which we now 
find ourselves is going to be a very difficult one to 
manage. 


collective 


Woman Suffrage in Wartime 


F this country had been at war six years instead 

of six months women would be voting in all the 
States of the Union. If the country had been at 
war for three years New York would be certain 
to vote for suffrage week after next. Suffering 
and self-sacrifice bring people to a sense of their 
common humanity, and decrease the antagonisms 
of politics, religion and sex. 

Even now suffrage has a good chance of success 
in New York. But the voters must use their 
imaginations. They must realize that it is only 
when a nation is just entering a war, and before 
blood and money have actually been spent, that the 
purely military ideal dominates all others. At first, 
service on the firing-line so completely takes pos- 
session of many imaginations that no other seems 
worth considering. 
women are necessary or even helpful in prosecuting 
war is actually repugnant. Last spring an officer 
of high rank in our army told the head of a great 
organization of women that the only war service 
women could render was by recruiting. ‘“ Not,” 
he added, “ that they will get any recruits, but if 
they are pretty they may get some useful publicity.” 


To them the suggestion that 
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Combined, however, with contempt for women’s 
services at the outbreak of war goes a very real 
desire to protect women’s weakness. War vivifies 
at first man’s chivalry toward his own women; but 
this does not mean a favorable disposition toward 
the self-governing rights of women in general. It 
may mean the contrary. Twenty-odd years ago 
Mr. Root’s chief argument against woman suffrage 
was his own unwillingness to give up his right to 
protect the women he loved and respected—with- 
out the least consideration for the mass of women- 
kind, less adequately championed. It may seem 
strange that the early stages of war, when men are 
preparing to lay down their lives for the protection 
of their homes, is the one time when legislation 
protecting women and children is the most difficult 
to pass, and the easiest to repeaJ. The truth is that 
chivalry is a matter of individual relation, and has 
never been felt, by even the most knightly men, 
toward women in the bulk. You are chivalrous 
toward a wife or daughter, but to your factory 
hands you are fair, on the level, or merely in con- 
formity with the factory laws. On a general ques- 
tion like suffrage, women should not hope great 
things from a wartime increase in chivalry. 


But chivalry is not the only emotion roused by 
war. The desire to dominate is an essential part 
of the military spirit, and when this fails to find its 
legitimate outlet in military service, it is repressed 
and turned back into civil and domesti: life. Many 
old men and men physically unfit, who feel them- 
selves humiliated by the position of non-combatants, 
get some compensation by keeping women, at least, 
upon a lower plane of citizenship than themselves. 
They feel that by voting No to any feminine plea 
for equality they are somehow vindicating their 
virility. 

None of the feelings aroused in men by the out- 
break of war will increase the vote for suffrage in 
New York. But it may be increased by imagina- 
tion, or just by looking at what has happened in 
Europe, which has passed through the phase that 
we are in now. At the beginning of the war Eng- 
lish women met this difficulty in getting their 
services accepted by their government: the convic- 
tion that a world at war must be entirely ordered 
and served by men. But as the war went on it 
turned out to be a matter not only of masculine 
heroism but of national organization, the emotions 
of domination began to die down, and the emotions 
of union and coéperation began to rise. The result 
of this change may be seen today. Our Allies are 
rapidly enfranchising women. _ Canada has given 
them the vote in six provinces and a federal bill is 
now to be introduced, Russia has given full suf- 
frage, the French Chamber has accepted a favor- 
able report on municipal suffrage, the British gov- 
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ernment is behind the bill which has already passed 
the House of Commons. In spite of certain states- 
men, who seem as much surprised to discover pa- 
triotism in women as affection in fishes, it is clear 
that this enfranchisement is being given not as a 
reward, but as a spontaneous expression of national 
unity. In this country we ought not to be astonished 
that the expression has taken this form, for it was 
just this spirit that enfranchised the women of our 
first suffrage state, Wyoming, where men and 
women had taken the same risks and endured the 
same hardships as pioneers. 

This sense of comradeship always comes from 
suffering and toiling together. If New York men 
fail to give women the vote on November 6th, it 
will not be because we are at war, but because we 
have not been at war long enough to understand 
what it really means. What it means, in a nation 
as thoroughly energized as, for example, Great 
Britain, is intense codperative effort on the largest 
scale. Arbitrarily to draw the line at voting, at 
a time when every man and woman must share in 
this effort, becomes an absurd anomaly. The con- 
viction spreads that it is irrational to keep women 
disfranchised when their work has grown more 
obviously necessary than ever before to the con- 
tinued existence of the nation. New York women 
will do their share in the war, and will suffer more 
than their share, whether the vote is given or with- 
held. But the men of New York, if they will look 
forward ever so little, or if they will merely look 
across the Atlantic, will realize that national unity 
must fall short of completeness so long as women 
are told that in just one form of activity possible 
to them, voting, they are deemed incompetent. 
Such a judgment, especially in wartime, would class 
voting with fighting as a function reserved for the 
physically strong. 


—_—— -— — 
— —— 
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“The Menace of Maximalism’”’ 


HE British press has begun to occupy itself 
seriously with what the London Times calls 

“The Ferment of Revolution ” in England, 

the appearance of a Socialist “ maximalism,” that 
has become, that paper tells us, a national danger. 
A policy of severe repression is being called for by 
certain sections of the British public, just as in this 
country there is already a growing demand for 
similar measures against Socialist and radical agi- 
tation and the organizations and persons that 
have been carrying it on. France and Italy have 
gone through similar experiences. Evidently the 
problem involved is common to the western democ- 
racies. But it is one that might well become more 
menacing in this country than in any. It is worth 
while therefore to attempt to understand something 
of the forces which underlie this phenomenon of 
“maximalism”’ in so far as they have been re- 
vealed during the last year or two in western 
Europe, where conditions are more nearly parallel 
to American than are, for instance, those of Russia. 

Two main questions suggest themselves in this 
connection. Why should the radical, the thorough- 
going social reformer, the protagonist of popular 
right and of democracy, be anti-war at all? Why 
should these, of all people, be less alive than others 
to the danger of world domination by a power, 
which is the most anti-popular, anti-radical and 
autocratic in the world, and the triumph of which 
would render the success of the radical millennium 
impossible? On the face of it, it would seem that 
it is precisely the revolutionary Socialist who should 
be most concerned in the destruction of the most 
anti-revolutionary force of Christendom. 

The second question that arises is, Why should 
the influence of these minorities, quite negligible 
in peace times when given full rein, become a na- 
tional danger just when national solidarity is 
strongest and the national will most resolute, as 
is the case in war time? 

Usually these questions are not answered by 
either party to the discussion in any way that is at 
all convincing. The explanation implied in the pre- 
vailing attitude to “treason,” namely, that these 
anti-militarists and radicals definitely desire the 
triumph of German militarism and autocracy and 
are facing popular hostility—to say nothing of legal 
penalties—in order to work for the complete de- 
feat of their own cause by the subjugation of their 
country to the Prussian conqueror, is so silly that it 
would never be advanced if it had to be clearly 
formulated. Yet that and nothing else is the plain 
implication of most of the denunciation of minority 


opinion. On the other hand the Socialist proposi- 
tion that the war is a 
Wall Street for the special interests of a little 
group of financiers, will hardly bear more examina- 
tion. American capitalism would have done im- 
mensely better with America as a neutral, which 
meant uncontrolled profits, than with America as 
a belligerent fixing prices and—introducing state 
Socialism. 

For it is one of the contradictions of the situa- 


capitalist plot, engineered by 


tion that this war, towards which the extremer so- 
cial reformers and Socialists as a body are so cold, 
has accomplished over-night, as it were, a develop- 
ment of Socialism which mere agitation would not 
have accomplished in half a century. And, a fur- 
ther contradiction, towards that development 
neither capitalism nor imperialism has shown itself 
particularly hostile. Yet the revolutionary move- 
ment among Socialists is growing apace. 

Such a situation shows very clearly that the old 
lines of cleavage, which would put individualist 
capitalism as representing the bourgeois or privi- 
leged classes on the one side, and state Socialism, 
as representing popular aspiration and democratic 
reform on the other, have all but completely dis- 
appeared. Germany herself, indeed, had taught 
that before the war. State Socialism, a widespread 
‘ nationalization ’’ of the means of production and 
distribution, are not measures which Prussian au- 
tocracy resisted. They were made in many ways 
a means of buttressing the Prussian ideal of the 
state as an all-powerful, omnipresent authority dis- 
posing alike of the minds and bodies of those from 
whom it exacted unqualified allegiance; a very pow- 
erful means of resisting the political and moral 
democratization of the German people. And now 
also in Great Britain certain ‘“‘ advanced” forms 
of Socialism—a development of “ nationalization ” 
which would, for instance, vest in the imperial gov- 
ernment the title to all land in certain of the Afri- 
can colonies and work it as an imperial property— 
has become the policy of the most reactionary 
groups of British imperialists. They have quickly 
realized the natural affinity between military im- 
perialism and a certain form of state Socialism. 

One may still hear a public orator refer to the 
industrial and social triumphs which the workers 
owe to the war. But no one who knows anything 
of the spirit which has been so rife in the British 
and French workshops under governmental control 
during the last two years will make the mistake of 
assuming that the workers regard their position 
as an improvement upon that which existed before 
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the war, despite the increase of wages which in most 
cases, and the very considerable increase in some, 
has taken place. The very grave unrest, which the 
utmost efforts of the governments and the most 
urgent appeals to the patriotism of the workers 
barely manage to subdue, tells more nearly the 
workers’ view on that point. 

The story might have been different of course 
if the habituation to state control, to workshop 
regimentation on military lines, to the system of 
leaving-certificates, tribunals and the like, had been 
more gradual, if it had been spread over thirty in- 
stead of three years. . As it is, there has grown up, 
side by side with the resentment against capital- 
ism as represented by the “ profiteer,”” an equal 
resentment against the bureaucratic state which has 
replaced the individual employer, or rather, in 
many cases, made a government official out of him 
and given him greater powers than ever. The 
worker still finds himself a “ wage slave.” But 
whereas before he had at least some choice of em- 
ployers, some freedom of movement, could leave 
one job and go to another, could resent the tyranny 
of a foreman by downing tools, he finds, or has 
often found, that under the state he cannot leave, 
that this is an employer who can punish insubor- 
dination with death, by sending or returning a man 
to the army, and is one against whom it is treason 
to strike. And the “ state,” he finds, is really a 
new name for the old employer. The self-same 
‘“‘ master ” for whom he worked originally has now 
become a government official, backed with all the 
forces of the government. And yet he was led to 
believe—his own Socialist philosophers had told 
him—that under such a system the workers would 
at last be themselves the masters and come into 
their own! 

By tens and hundreds of thousands he has ceased 
to believe it. And all the contrivances so far de- 
vised by his unions or the government to give him 
some measure of control in the workshops have 
failed to remove his feeling that more and more he 
is becoming the helpless puppet of forces outside 
his control; that he is practically powerless in the 
grip of a machine too vast, too distant, too all-em- 
bracing for him to check or deflect; that the erst- 
while employer is close to it, while he himself is 
remote from it. And the growth of powers in the 
state has synchronized with a decline in the moral 
authority of its government. He has seen it at- 
tacked violently for incompetence and even de- 
liberate deception and corruption, and its personnel 
changed and changed again at the instigation of the 
very nationalists and patriots who tell him that it 
is his duty to submit to it and accept its decisions 
and dictates without question. 

For these reasons there has grown up naturally 
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in the minds of very many a divided sovereignty 
and a divided loyalty. The worker has un- 
doubtedly come to feel that the sovereignty of the 
state should be limited by the power of organiza- 
tions nearer to himself—an attitude analogous to 
that which prompted the Russian workman to 
create a codrdinate authority in his Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Councils. From this feeling has come 
undoubtedly the growth of guild socialism to which 
so many observers of working class opinion in 
Englafid have recently testified. English “ maxi- 
malist ” programs seem to indicate a hope that the 
trade unions, reconstructed for the purpose, may 
serve as the basis of the “ guilds.” One program 
calls for the substitution of the House of Lords 
by an Industrial Second Chamber, based not upon 
the representation of geographical areas but of 
callings and occupations through their technical and 
occupational organizations; and calls also for 
‘ownership by the state and management by the 
workers ” as a general formula, illustrated in the 
case of the railroads by the demand that they be 
confiscated and leased to the unions who shall work 
them. To dismiss such programs, as too wild and 
remote from possibilities to affect in any appreciable 
degree working class opinion, is to reveal a failure 
to grasp the effect which certain outstanding facts 
of the war, economic and moral, have had on that 
opinion. 

What are those facts? 

The war has shown that by codrdinated and cen- 
tralized action the whole economic structure can 
without disaster be altered to a degree that before 
the war no economist would have supposed pos- 
sible. We have witnessed economic miracles. 
With something like half the workers, and that 
half the best, drawn from production, the re- 
mainder cannot only maintain the life of the coun- 
try at a standard which is materially better on the 
whole than that which obtained before the war, but 
they can supply the vast quantity of material needed 
for the war itself. An obvious conclusion is that 
if the present workers, instead of being engaged 
upon the production of mountains of shells and war 
material, to be immediately destroyed, were en- 
gaged upon the production of things which made 
for the common welfare; and if to that source of 
increase were added the labor of those now under 
arms, the amount of wealth available for distribu- 
tion, if properly distributed, would create a stand- 
ard of living in the country so different in degree 
from the old as to be different in kind. And how- 
ever one may qualify this survey of the outstanding 
economic fact of the war (and the point is not its 
exactitude but the extent to which its plausibility 
has influenced working class opinion), it is uni- 
versally admitted that before the war no economist 
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would have pronounced what has actually occurred 
as possible. The experts were all wrong. 

To the effect of this astonishing fact on the minds 
of the more intelligent workers, we have to add the 
psychological effects of the sudden introduction of 
conscription into Britain, effects which the institu- 
tion may not have had in continental countries, for 
the simple reason that in them its introduction has 
been for the most part a process extending over gen- 
erations. Gradual habituation will lead us to accept 
almost any situation without much vivid question- 
ing. In England, conscription came upon the peo- 
ple without historical preparation, and not, inci- 
dentally, by selective draft and with generous ex- 
emptions. It was an institution they had always 
looked upon as alien, and one which they boasted 
“Englishmen would never stand.” Under it, a 
whole generation of young Englishmen were sud- 
denly confronted with the fact that their lives did 
not belong to themselves; that each owed his life 
to the state. Then what did the state owe to him? 
And if he must give, or at least risk, everything 
that he possessed to life itself, were others giving 
or risking what they possessed? Here was new 
light on the institution of private property. If the 
life of each belongs to the community, then as- 
suredly does his property. 

For great masses of the British working classes 
conscription has solved the ethical problem involved 
in the confiscation of capital. The eighth com- 
mandment no longer stands in the way as it stood 
so long in the case of a people still religiously 
minded and still feeling the weight of Puritan tradi- 
tion. We have already had the demand from very 
powerful labor leaders for the confiscation out- 
right, without compensation (“‘ save for a generous 
provision against individual hardship”) of rail- 
ways, mines, shipping and public utilities generally. 

And to these two results—the conviction that 
governmental action can make economic adjust- 
ments of a much wider scope than we supposed, and 
the conviction of the moral justification of con- 
fiscation—must be added a third: the determina- 
tion in future to be adventurous and experimental 
in social reform. 

When the English “ maximalist”’ is told, as of 
course the economists will tell him, that his pro- 
grams will fail, his relation to some years of war 
experience prompts him to take the line: ‘‘ Suppose 
it does fail, and we have to try something else? 
Will it cost ten million lives, the youth of a whole 
generation, like the war?” He has seen certain 
military enterprises utterly fail, enterprises which 
he knew were considered gambles by those who 
ordered them, and which in fact were afterwards 
condemned officially as errors. Yet those who, in 


the circumstances perhaps rightly, ordered those 
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gambles knew they would cost dreadful suffering, 
unimaginable horrors, innumerable lives. When 
therefore he is told that his industrial experiment 
will disturb credit and upset trade, he will be quite 
unimpressed. He will certainly take the risk. He 
will introduce a little of the strenuousness and ad- 
venture of war into the life of peace, and make it 
a little less “ soft and slothful.” 

But the question remains why these people, fired 
with the vision of a complete democracy in the 
future, should be cold or hostile to a war that must 
be won if the world is to be safe for democracy. 
Most radicals and democrats in England and 
France would of course deny either coldness or hos- 
tility to the aim of defeating German militarism, 
and would point out that what they want is not a 
relaxing of the efforts to win the war but an increase 
of the efforts to ensure its democratic outcome. 
They point to certain tendencies as proof that the 
democracies may find themselves at the end of 
a long war, not only having failed to destroy mili- 
tarism and autocracy abroad, but having succeeded 
in firmly establishing both at home; or that even 
complete military victory may result in exchang- 
ing the pre-bellum condition in which those things 
were a menace to democracy for one in which they 
have become an established fact by virtue of the 
arrival to power of reactionary elements and that 
el'nination of more liberal ones which war so often 
produces. 

Now the monstrous suggestion that the complete 
victory of the Allies will result, in Allied countries, 
in a grave setback of liberal and democratic ten- 
dencies, does not come merely, or mainly, from the 
“maximalists”’ at all, but from the exceedingly 
patriotic and pro-war conservatives, imperialists, 
protectionists, clericals and reactionaries generally 
of Britain, France and Italy. Nothing, perhaps, 
gives the sincere democrat, who has supported this 
war as the price which the western democracies 
must pay for their liberation, more uneasiness than 
the fact that its most earnest advocates are those 
who have consistently represented the anti-demo- 
cratic forces in European politics, who have always 
denied that democratic government, peace, liberal- 
ism, internationalism, are desirable things. Yet it 
is those things for which the war they so ardently 
support is being waged. The “ maximalist ” is able 
to point out that if in Italy you take the imperialists 
and the militarists of the most extravagant type, or 
in France the royalists, nationalists and anti-parlia- 
mentarians, in Britain the tariffists, the backwoods 
Tories, you will find them stridently rejoicing, 
through, for instance, their newspaper organs, that, 
whatever else the war does, it will “ once for all put 
an end to the poisonous doctrines of international- 
ism, pacifism, free trade, socialism and democ- 
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racy,” as a certain London daily recently ex- 
pressed it. These reactionaries see in the war, not 
only a means of national defense, but a means by 
which they hope to realize the triumph of their 
political doctrines. 

And they are certainly entitled to point out that 
their intuition has at least this temporary justifica- 
tion: their influence in every country has become im- 
measurably greater since the beginning of the war. 
The radical not unnaturally asks what sort of peace 
is likely to result if that influence increases. Is it, 
he is apt to ask, a democratic peace that will come 
from the government and diplomacy of Milners, 
Curzons, Balfours, Ribots and Poincarés from 
which the liberal elements have been expelled? 
And if he admits a risk to the democracy of the 
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world in a too early cessation of the war, so also he 
sees a risk in its prolongation. 

This is not an attempt to estimate which intui- 
tion comes nearer to the truth, both as they have 
been expressed being probably wrong, but only to 
suggest that if anti-democratic intuitions prompt 
support of the war we cannot be altogether sur- 
prised that democratic intuitions prompt sometimes 
a critical attitude towards it. Nor is this an attempt 
to indicate how the “menace of maximalism ” 
should be met. It is an attempt merely to analyze 
some of its outstanding factors and to enumerate 
its outstanding arguments, without, be it noted well, 
any necessary subscription, on the part of the pres- 
ent reporter, to the validity of those arguments. 

NoRMAN ANGELL. 


The Value of Time in the War 


This article is contributed by a French officer connected 
with staff work on the western front. 


HE aim which the Allies have before them is 

I to impose peace on the enemy. Good sense 

as well as military art dictates that in order 
to beat the enemy they must concentrate against 
Germany the maximum of their strength. Although 
the old principle of warfare: ‘Strike hard and 
all together,” is very simple, as all principles are, 
its application in a world war becomes difficult and 
complicated; difficult because a coalition lacks the 
single direction which is so necessary to the most 
efficient conduct of the war, complicated because the 
multiplicity of the fronts and the varying interests 
sometime make it difficult to see the campaign 
as a whole, and to remember that the highest in- 
terest of the coalition is the sole consideration which 
should determine all of its acts. 

The Allies have a superiority in men, in money 
and material. Theoretically this superiority ought 
to suffice to win the war. In fact it was but slowly 
and incompletely utilized, and because of this the 
war is still being waged. It is very often forgotten 
that numbers are only the raw material of military 
force and have no value in war except when trained, 
marshalled on the field of battle and provided with 
the necessary material. We are not fighting today 
against men without material, but against men and 
material. Other things being equal, success de- 
pends on the judicious use of technical means. This 
takes for granted the fact that these means have 
been created, and that the troops have had time 
to learn to use them. 

The dates upon which the Allied armies arrived 
on the field, one after the other, were determined 
by the date at which each nation entered the war, 


and by the different degrees of preparation of 
the peaceable democracies, which had not armed 
beyond the strict limits of their defensive neces- 
sities. The enemy has taken advantage of this 
temporary weakness by striving to prolong and 
emphasize it, i.e., by dividing the Allied forces in 
space and time. The sole protection which Ger- 
many has against defeat lies in the difficulty 
which the Allies experience—if not in conceiv- 
ing at least in arranging and carrying out an 
offensive all together. The time which each one 
of them has necessarily consumed in preparing his 
army has saved the enemy until today. By reduc- 
ing this time to the indispensable minimum the 
Allies are still able to conquer. Such is the truism 
which more than three years of war have brought 
to light. 

In 1914 the French army, helped only by the 
small and brave British army, found itself exposed 
to the attack of three quarters of the German 
forces. It succeeded with the help of its ally in 
breaking the German offensive in the open warfare 
at the battles of the Marne and the Yser; but the 
lack of material and munitions still more than the 
exhaustion of the troops prevented it from trans- 
forming the battle of the Marne into a decisive vic- 
tory which would terminate the war. Months were 
necessary to produce the material suitable for the 
new trench warfare and to learn to use it both on 
the defensive and offensive. It was during this 
period and through lack of material that the French 
army suffered its heaviest losses. In trench war- 
fare the same results can be obtained with as with- 
out losses, provided skilful use is made of techni- 
cal means. Losses actually decrease in proportion 
as material and instruction are perfected. 
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Hence every new nation which enters the war 
and desires to economize the loss of its youngest 
and hardiest men must make a supreme effort to 
attain its maximum production from the very be- 
ginning and to instruct its army in the firmest and 
most competent manner. A government has no 
more essential duty than to plan all measures 
towards decreasing the losses in human life. In no 
case must the mistakes made by the others be re- 
peated. They proved far too costly. The living 
must learn their lesson from the dead and apply 
it without useless discussion and harmful loss of 
time. In this particular, America is fortunately 
benefiting from the experience of the Allies and 
from their production of war material, especially 
that of France. 

But America in return must furnish France with 
the raw material necessary both to consolidate the 
French front in the shelter of which the American 
army is forming, to supply the American troops 
with the requisite war material, and finally to pre- 
pare the general offensive as soon as possible. This 
supply is of the most urgent nature, which from the 
American point of view alone should receive the 
most careful attention from the government. In 
this connection every delay compromises the 
future. 

In 1915 England equipped and trained an army 
of constantly increasing military value. This army, 
however, was not fully prepared for a major of- 
fensive and was only able to carry out two local but 
very vigorous attacks at Neuve Chapelle in March 
and at Loos in September. At the same time the 
French army was more completely equipped and 
instructed, but still was limited in the expanse of 
the front which it could attack through the quantity 
of material at its disposal. Nevertheless, for 
the first time, it broke the German line on 
May gth in Artois, but on a scale which, un- 
fortunately, was so limited that its success could 
not be followed up. 

It carried out in September a double offensive on 
a large radius in Champagne and Artois. The 
tactical results were very important in respect to 
the number of prisoners taken, the war material 
captured and the area of ground conquered. But 
the impossibility of taking any decisive strategic ad- 
vantage from these results proved that it was neces- 
sary to increase still further the material weight of 
attack and to unite the combined French and Eng- 
lish forces in a more powerful offensive. It was, 


however, proved that the offensive power of the 
French army during a specified time was superior 
to the defensive power of the Germans. The 
methods of fighting in trench warfare had been 
settled. It remained to apply them. 

The Allies planned a very powerful offensive for 
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1916. The enemy, who could easily guess this and 
who dreaded it above everything, did what the art 
of war enjoins in a similar case. He tried to stop 
it or break its force by a preventive offensive at 
Verdun against the army which was ready first and 
the more formidable—the French army. If they 
had attacked the British army which was ready to 
defend itself but not to attack, they would have 
had the whole French army, ready for the attack, 
on their hands. In attacking the French army, 
they knew that the British army could not come 
to the aid of the Allies until after a certain 
period. In fact this delay lasted four months 
and it was not until July ist that the Anglo- 
French troops could undertake a general offensive 
on the Somme. 

Doubtless Verdun cost the Germans very dearly 
and ended their offensive power in trench warfare. 
But history will perhaps record that their enormous 
sacrifices saved them in 1916 from an irremediable 
defeat. For the battle of Verdun diminished the 
power of the French offensive on the Somme and 
yet this offensive put the Germans in a very criti- 
cal situation, as was confessed by the German staff 
itself. It is not possible to estimate the compara- 
tive force which is to be attributed to the two 
factors that determined the actual results of the 
battle of the Somme—the weakening of the French 
offensive power and the decrease in the German 
power of resistance, both emanating from the pre- 


liminary wearing-down of the two armies at Ver- 
dun. We can only keep to facts, for only facts 
count in war. What can be safely said is this: the 
difference in the degree of preparation for offensive 


operations of the two great English and French 
armies permitted the enemy to take an initiative 
which very considerably hampered the subsequent 
operations of the Allies. 

Instructed by the preceding events, the Allies 
should have been in a position to undertake in 1917 
for the first time an offensive with all the powers 
at their disposal. An unforeseen political event, the 
Russian revolution, changed the situation com- 
pletely. The maintenance of the old régime might 
perhaps have been worse from the military stand- 
point alone. Our purpose here is simply to state 
a fact: The internal situation of Russia saved 
Germany from a position which might perhaps have 
been desperate at the present moment. 

We have entered into this argument not for the 
purpose of reproaching the Allied nations for the 
time consumed by their preparation or to complain 
of the consequence of political events which are be- 
yond the control of man, and which may contribute 
to the ultimate attainment of better social condi- 
tions. We simply seek to draw from the facts 
themselves certain justifiable inferences in regard to 
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the conduct of the war and the value of time in 
present warfare. 

From a military point of view Germany appears 
to have reached her maximum effort. She had a 
program calling for the creation of new divisions 
in two series. At the end of 1916 and at the be- 
ginning of 1917 she was able to create the first 
series of twenty-seven divisions, twenty-six of which 
appeared in France. But she was unable to organ- 
ize the second series of ten divisions. Three only 
could be formed. Several regiments were disinteg- 
rated in order to strengthen the front and for the 
first time since the beginning of the war a clear 
decrease in the total numbers of the German army 
was recorded on July 1st. At the moment when 
her total strength began to diminish in spite of 
the calling up of the 1919 class, Germany found 
herself obliged to increase the number of her re- 
serves on the French front up to forty divisions 
with the sole object in view of. allowing the troops 
to be sufficiently relieved. She still has consider- 
able capacity for resistance, but her available forces 
are diminishing at the very moment when the mili- 
tary situation—daily growing more and more 
serious for her on the western front—demands 
their increase. 

On the other hand the numerical“and material 
superiority of the Allies is theoretically growing, 
but it is still practically subject to fluctuations which 
may modify it considerably, for example, the dis- 
use in 1917 of the greater part of the Russian 
troops. Only on the western front where the 
American forces are called upon to enter into line 
is there any assurance of a successful offensive. It 
is supremely necessary that they do not tarry in 
taking up their position, in order that this requisite 
increase to our numerical superiority may be ob- 
tained before the unknown limit of the way is 
reached. Precisely because there is a limit to the 
duration of this mad war and because this limit is 
unknown, it is the business of the United States 
to assure to the Allies at the earliest possible 
moment the superiority which is necessary to them 
to bring about a victorious ending to the long 
struggle. 

From a political point of view, suffice it to re- 
member that the duration of the war and its in- 
definite extension opens to Germany the opportunity 
of a new political offensive as dangerous as the old 
military offensive. Germany builds all the more 
hope on this political offensive because she attacks 
thereby the nations which have been most tried by 
the war. 

From an economic and financial standpoint, the 
resources of the Allies are superior to those of the 
enemy, but the enemy has been able of late to obtain 
fresh supplies. Thus while we cannot estimate with 
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any exactness the limit of resistance of the German 
people from an economic point of view, do not let 
us forget that the resources of the Allies are also 
being used up and that even if the submarine cam- 
paign is powerless to change their plans, it involves 
them in more and more expense. 

In a word, Germany is able to prolong the war 
just in proportion to the time which the Allies need 
in order to prepare their attacking troops. How 
can we shorten this time in order to obtain a more 
efficient utilization of our numerical superiority and 
consequently a more rapid conclusion of the war? 
This is the question which must be answered 
definitely by both governments and civilians. There 
are two methods to be employed simultaneously: 

1. Never lose time (and this simple rule, if it 
is applied, is worth in itself an army). 

2. Gain time (and this is always possible). 

1. Never lose time. This means the making, 
without any delay whatsoever, of the decisions 
which the experience of the war shows to be neces- 
sary or simply useful. It means the cutting short 
of all discussions, remembering that there is noth- 
ing absolute in warfare, that no perfect solution can 
be found and that the best is always the quickest, 
provided that it presents more advantages than in- 
conveniences. It means that every decision should 
be immediately carried out by the responsible heads, 
which necessitates the preliminary appointing of 
these heads in every branch of national activity re- 
lating to the war. In a word it means trying to do 
well before trying to do better. 

2. Togaintime. This means shortening to the 
utmost the time originally appropriated to the 
work of preparations. It means that each individ- 
ual, man or woman, should spare no efforts to aug- 
ment the results of the intellectual or physical 
activity consecrated to their country. It means do- 
ing better after having done well. 

On what does victory depend today? Who can 
say that it does not depend on a steamer requisi- 
tioned eight days earlier—on one shell or one can- 
non more, on a yard of material, a stroke of the 
pen, a hammer blow? On anything and everything 
which expresses the wish to produce more. It de- 
pends, that is, chiefly on the acceleration of the 
collection of individual activities through which the 
will of the nation is expressed, a nation which is 
in a more favorable position than any other, by 
reason of her past and her situation in the world, 
to preserve the clear vision of the general interest 
of humanity and the Allies combined. 

Time works for those who use it best and 
success, whenever it comes, will be all the more com- 
plete the sooner it is assured. At the present mo- 
ment, the only thing that can compromise it is a 
loss of time. 
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Apres la Guerre 


ANY phrases of deep significance to soldiers 
have arisen during the war. In some 
cases the mere expression of It’s a long way to 
Tipperary betrays an entire frame of mind, in 
which homesickness is not the least factor. The 
French poilu says continually C’est la guerre, in- 
dicating his stoical acceptance of whatever discom- 
fort or fate may come to him or his comrades. 
There is another phrase which one hears con- 
tinually in the French army. No doubt its equiva- 
lent is much used in all armies. It is aprés la 
guerre. To introduce this phrase or its English 
equivalent, “‘ After the war,” into a conversation 
is to awaken the hope that remains for the future. 
Sometimes it kindles the light in the eyes, as the 
hearer thinks of the magical period at home to 
come some day. And very frequently it brings to 
expression plans for the future which cannot fail 
to be of interest to Americans. 

It has been my habit for several months to in- 
quire of each chance acquaintance as to his plans 
for apres la guerre. With surprising frequency 
the response has indicated an intention to go to 
America at the earliest possible opportunity. In 
some cases the intention is inspired by the mere 
desire to travel for pleasure; more frequently it has 
its origin, frankly, in an economic motive. If 
circumstances permit, it means very probably that 
there will be a great emigration from southern 
Europe to the United States immediately after the 
great war. 

The desire to go back to America is so intense 
as to be almost painful in the case of the soldiers 
who have returned to Europe to participate in the 
struggle. In Marseilles 1 met a French private 
in whose mind the thought of going back to the 
United States remained uppermost throughout an 
afternoon—it amounted almost to an idée fixe. 
Time after time our conversation would recur to 
that subject, and nothing that I could say about 
the beauty of France, the grandeur of Paris, or 
the charm of French life would discourage compari- 
sons which were in favor of things American. 

“When I go back, I go back to stay,” he 
insisted. 

While in an important Mediterranean port of 
Italy I was literally besieged by Italian civilians 
who wanted to talk about New York and Philadel- 
phia. Almost unanimously they declared their in- 
tention to go to America as soon as possible. Occa- 
sionally an old man would admit, half-heartedly, 
that he had no such desire, but even in such cases 
there was mention of sons or daughters who had 
gone or would go. There were numerous inquiries 
as to immigration regulations. Of course, some 
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of the talk about the United States was merely com- 
plimentary, but more often the economic motive 
was frankly expressed. 

“IT get big pay in United States. Plenty 
to eat at New York. I have the fine time 
in Chicago.”” And a hundred kindred remarks. 

I spent several pleasant evenings in the com- 
pany of Italian soldiers at a barracks in southern 
Italy. A surprising number of the men had been 
to the United States. Many of their less fortunate 
fellows obviously were well informed. English 
was commonly spoken, and frequently one was 
hailed in some such fashion as, ‘‘ Hello, American, 
how’s things in the States?” The ensuing conver- 
sations would bring forth tales of employment in 
San Francisco, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and 
scattered cities throughout the country. Always the 
comparison was made between the small wages 
paid in Italy (relatively high just at present) and 
those prevailing in America, and there was much 
curiosity concerning the present state of the labor 
market and the wages paid to munitions workers. 

One chance acquaintance was an Italian who had 
owned a barber shop in Boston. As a salesman of 
barber supplies he had traveled in all parts of the 
United States, and his eyes were almost tearful as 
he talked of this city and that. 

“T'll be happy when I get back there,” he said. 

There were several requests for American to- 
bacco, on one occasion from a man who seemed 
less proud of the fact that he wore the cock’s plume 
of the famous Bersaglieri than of the fact that he 
had once earned five dollars a day in Buffalo. One 
night several American lads, en route for the Bal- 
kans for service as ambulance drivers, attended an 
open-air concert rendered by real artists for the 
time engaged in the work of the war. It was 
a moonlight night and the setting was as beautiful 
as any ever pictured in opera or play, yet the 
romance of the occasion was in no wise diminished 
by the fact that Italian operatic numbers were sup- 
plemented by American ragtime. I think that many 
of the Italians, genuinely homesick for the 
“States,” have a deeper feeling for East Side 
ragtime than for the martial music that prevails in 
sunny italy. What is a bugle call to one who has 
turned a hand organ? 

Another night a party of American ambulanciers 
got off a French troop train at Rome long enough 
for a brief excursion, as guests of the American 
colony, on the streets of Rome. The automobile 
stopped in front of a famous café to be served 
with refreshments. In a moment the head waiter 
came rushing to the street. 

“* He wants to shake hands with some American 
boys,” announced our host. 

The hand-shaking was accomplished enthusi- 
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astically, and we learned that our friend was per- 
haps more homesick for New York, where he had 
long been employed, than any member of our 
party. 

Quite the same spirit prevailed in Saloniki, in 
Greece. As soon as the nationality of the Ameri- 
can boys was identified, they found themselves meet- 
ing on every hand men who had been in or who 
hoped to go to the United States. Several such 
individuals proffered services as interpreters and 
guides, and assisted in the purchase of souvenirs 
and supplies. 

It was a bit strange in the midst of Turkish 
bazaars to be accosted by a Spanish Jew who was 
determined to talk of his old home near Fourteenth 
Street and Broadway, yet such was my experience. 

“ T am an American,” he declared, as though that 
covered all the faults of his dress and behavior. 
“I work in automobile factory—sometimes I make 
furniture. I’m sorry I come back to fight the Turk. 
No good here now. When can I go back?” 

The Spanish Jews, of whom there are nearly 
fifty thousand in Saloniki—descendants of those 
who were expelled from Spain by Ferdinand 
in 1492—-seem all to have an eye toward the far 
country. Several of them proudly exhibited en- 
velopes to prove the residence of relatives in Amer- 
ica. At one book store a girl clerk inquired eagerly 
as to whether I might be acquainted with her 
fiancé, who it seems, is an employee of Baruch 
Brothers’ store in Los Angeles. 

So numerous were the confidences concerning 
relatives in America and plans to go there that they 
became monotonous. In fact, several shrewd mer- 
chants were suspected of trying to turn their 
familiarity with St. Louis or Baltimore to commer- 
cial account. In self-defense several of the boys 
were willing to pose as Englishmen, who, of course, 
are less of a curiosity in the great Allied port. 

Away out in the hills of Albania the song is the 
same. Some years ago seven thousand Albanians 
were recruited as contract laborers for work near 
Worcester, Massachusetts. In time most of them 
drifted back to their native land; not, however, 
without some wandering about America. Nowa- 
days the cost of living is very high in Albania, and 
the conditions of life are not too pleasant. What 
with Senegalese and Annamese and Russians and 
French and Italians and Serbians and Germans and 
Austrians and Turks and Bulgarians and a dozen 
other nationalities camping in the hills, how could it 
be otherwise! So the thoughts of many turn back 
to the Land of the Stars and Stripes. 

One meets these returned emigrants in the most 
unexpected places and under the most startling con- 
ditions. John the barber in the town of K 
learned his trade at a barber college in Massa- 
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chusetts, and he brought American chairs back with 
him. They are the most comfortable seats in all 
the Balkans. Now he talks continually of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and hopes against hope that he may 
soon be there—wife and family with him. 

The only cash registers in town are at the store 
of a man who feels the same call. In fact, the most 
modern town of inland Albania owes its pro- 
gressiveness largely to the presence of men who 
have traveled abroad, particularly in America. 
One of these citizens is a baker. In his ovens are 
baked the huge round loaves of bread that are con- 
sumed in the neighborhood. These loaves are 
kneaded at home before being brought to the 
bakery, as a measure of fuel conservation. This 
man, prosperous before the war, began the con- 
struction of a two-story stone house. The home is 
uncompleted, and its owner gladly would sacrifice 
it if he might return to the United States. 

“I would like to go tomorrow,” he says. 

The other day my ambulance pulled to the side 
of a mountain road to let a rustic, two-wheeled cart 
pass by. The driver wore a red fez, a shirt with 
tail outside the white tights, a tattered jacket, and 
shoes that ended with pompons on the upturned 
toes. Of all the men I had ever met he appeared 
the most foreign. As he passed by, the horse shied 
at the sound of the motor. The Albanian grinned. 

“Scared to death,” he said, in good English. 
Perhaps after the war, he, too, will return to 
America. 

Once I went far back in the hills to a shot-to- 
pieces village surrounded by barbed wire, in a region 
infested by comatajes, or brigands, to bring out a 
fever-stricken poilu. My French was insufficient 
for the delivery of instructions. The sergeant sent 
a boy away. In two minutes an Albanian hillman, 
picturesque in his native garb, came to me and 
offered his hand. He had once been a miner in 
southwestern Missouri, and in response to my query 
admitted that he would like to go back. 

“* Maybe after the war,” he added. 

Along the streets of one town are numerous 
crude blacksmith shops where Albanian blacksmiths 
make ugly hobnails and iron shoes for the donkeys 
which are used about the country. One of the 
blacksmiths worked for a long time in the United 
States. Now, the owner of his own shop, he earns 
the equivalent of one dollar and a half a day. He 
recalls the time when he made that sum twice daily 
and had a fine time spending it. 

* You bet I'd like to go back,” he confesses. 

Recently I went into a barber shop for a hair- 
cut and shave. In payment I tendered a five-franc 
French note. Economic law is at work in Albania, 
and very little coin is available. So the barber 
could not furnish me four francs of change. (At 
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least barber’s prices remain low here. ) 
He did not quibble. ‘‘ Pay me some other time,” 
he said. 
“ But I may not be here long,” I replied. 
He thought a minute, then said, smiling: 
“* Pay me sometime in America.” 
Harry W. FRANTz. 


The Price of a Home 


Il 


T is frequently urged that children bring a new 
element into the home, that the problems in- 
volved in child training are intellectually most stim- 
ulating, that they offer a freshness and variety 
which are adequate for the mental development of 
the mother. Doubtless there are elements of truth 
in this argument, yet I wonder if those who press 
it realize how often a child has to be bathed? Let 
us admit that the first ministrations of this kind 
bring the thrill of the mentally fresh and the emo- 
tionally pleasurable. But after the act has been re- 
peated several hundred times the thrill refuses to 
report for duty. Again, how many people have 
counted the times a mother ties on a child’s bib? 
If, after having tied it on for the three thousandth 
time, which is only about one half the actual num- 
ber, she rebels and lets the child eat without it, its 
dress must be changed and the laundry basket piles 
high. So she goes back to her bib-tying. If she 
succeeds in doing this without rebellion she will 
doubtless be happier. But at best the process has 
ceased to stimulate her brain. And the vast ma- 
jority of the acts which must be performed by a 
mother for her child resemble bib-tying in being 
acts which soon lose their interest. 

Let us summarize the mother’s situation. In the 
first place, the birth of a child causes such a physi- 
cal strain that the mother is not in a condition to 
benefit by the mental stimulus she is supposed to be 
receiving. Secondly, the upbringing of the child 
involves countless trivial distracting activities which 
confuse and discourage rather than stimulate mental 
processes. Again, things in the child which appear 
interesting to others are lost upon the mother on 
account of her nearness to the child and her 
familiarity with it. Finally, so many years must 
elapse before the outcome of her plans and en- 
deavors can be known that the influence of these 
upon the mother is likely to wear itself out. 

People say that the conditions which formerly re- 
stricted the home maker have largely been changed 
for the better in our day, that much of the detail 
work has been removed from the home, and that the 
burden of what remains has been lightened by me- 
chanical invention. This argument looks better 
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than it actually is. Machinery which does the house 
work has thus far been introduced into compara- 
tively few homes. And who ever heard of a person 
who had no part in the invention of a machine be- 
ing mentally stimulated by merely using it? I am 
inclined to believe that mechanical inventions are 
proving thought-killers rather than thought-pro- 
ducers, and that the time they save is wasted un- 
less it can be given to activities which have a real 
mental content. 

Women’s clubs have done something to supply 
such activities and will doubtless do more, but 
would any one say that they provide for women 
that mental training which we fail to get in the 
routine of our homes, and which many men do 
get from their business? How has this difference in 
the lot of men and women come about? Why is 
one half of civilized mankind free to come in con- 
tact with the new, and so have opportunity for freer 
development, while the other half is hemmed in 
and restricted ? 

From the earliest beginnings of human society 
the details of living have fallen upon the woman, 
because her function of bearing and feeding the 
children made her the more stationary parent. But 
savage society had fewer details than civilized has. 
Its women were not isolated. They lived in the 
open air, for one thing, and whatever opportuni- 
ties savage society afforded for freshness and new- 
ness of experience were almost equally divided be- 
tween men and women. As the world moved, our 
civilization has established the separate and sta- 
tionary home. Convention has declared what must 
go on there. It does not standardize this work by 
saying how well things shall be done, but simply 
says what things shall be done. One by one, under 
the guise of progress and advancement, the routine 
duties of the home maker have been multiplied. 
Whatever the number of her family, the size of her 
house, her ability to hire help, and so forth, each 
home maker struggles on, trying to meet all social 
demands for both herself and her children. If she 
does not try she will be branded as one of the “ odd 
progressive ” kind, and the entire family will suffer 
from sarcastic criticism. The very pressure and 
insistence of the demands upon time and brain 
strength have made impossible that breadth of view 
which would result in action tending toward a read- 
justment of conditions. Convention and tradition 
hold woman to the treadmill of her daily routine, 
and they are often supported by a grim individual 
conscience inherited from generations of fore- 
mothers whose life made their characters stern. 


Are there any conclusions to the matter? It 
seems to me that, up to the present time, there are 
none which can in any sense suggest finality. A 
condition of things which has been growing for so 
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long and which even now is so little understood will 
be slow to yield to reconstructive influences. There 
have been some practical attempts to solve the prob- 
lem. An example of these is codperative house- 
keeping which has been tried in many different 
forms. So far, no very general success has come 
in this line. What part the traditional narrow 
training of the home maker has in this failure can 
only be surmised. Theoretically, at least, the 
scheme offers attractive possibilities and will doubt- 
less some time contribute to a solution. Individual 
women are working on the subject. Some of these 
women, because the pressure is intolerable, are 
making solutions which meet their own situations. 
If a fairly large number of these individual solu- 
tions could be assembled and organized, the re- 
sult would form a step towards eventual recon- 
struction. 


The most hopeful phase of the matter is that 
the problem is being recognized. Prominent edu- 
cators are beginning to see that, in the broad field 
of social evolution, here is a portion which has 
been left out of account. Here is a class of peo- 
ple which is practically unrepresented. Increas- 
ing stress is being put upon the value of discover- 
ing the meaning of experience. In the occupation 
of home making, there is a large number of cul- 
tured and trained women who cannot attach any 
inherent meaning to the great bulk of household 
duties. Many intelligent women avoid the busi- 
ness of home making because they have become 
aware of its cost. They are thus following a funda- 
mental instinct, which in their cases obtains pre- 
cedence of the parental instinct. Women who in- 
telligently refuse marriage are following the in- 
stinct to retain ccntrol of one’s environment rather 
than to be controlled by it. 


In the meantime, the intelligent home maker is 
also feeling a sense of awareness. She recognizes 
the price she is paying for her home. But she is 
faithfully paying it and expects to do so to the 
end, although she loathes her present dominant 
occupations on account of their lack of intellectual 
content and any social necessity of a larger sort. 
To her honor, be it said, she is in revolt. If she 
is not in revolt, so much the worse for her. It 
is not that she wishes to avoid the work which 
the home involves. She would gladly do ten times 
more, did her strength permit. She is not afraid 
of the care or the pain which motherhood brings. 
Oh, how I wish I could proclaim this truth from the 
house tops! She is in revolt because she knows that 
through her functions of mother and home maker, 
she is failing to develop her highest mental and 
moral activities. She is losing her power to think 
clearly; to see the relation of what she tries to do 
to its consequences. As she fails to find meaning 
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in the recurring details of her daily occupations, 
she gradually finds herself failing to look for the 
meanings in the larger life of the world. 

The present generation of home makers cannot 
hope to arrive. My most earnest hope and con- 
viction is that through the influence of continued 
intellectual rebellion on their part against the pres- 
ent conditions, we shall blaze a trail which for 
our daughters and granddaughters will lead out 
to a reconstructed society where all individuals 
shall have equal share in grasp of mind and free- 
dom of spirit. 

Jutta CLARK HALLaoM. 


The War Industries Board 


F the United States were so full of mines, 
foundries, factories and labor that the supplies 
of all articles were inexhaustible, purchasing war 
materials would be comparatively simple. We 
could have wholly independent quartermaster and 
ordnance divisions in army, navy and marines; 
these divisions could be subdivided indefinitely; we 
could add countless energetic purchasing agents to 
each subdivision; and we could instruct each agent 
to buy as much as he could as rapidly as possible, 
without paying attention to the other agents or to 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Aircraft 
Production Board, the British, French, Italian, Rus- 
sian and Japanese governments, the railroads, the 
manufacturers of agricultural implements, or any- 
one else. But the quantity of many essential war 
supplies is insufficient. We have entered a going 
war at the height of its activity, a war in which 
every source is being drained in a race for suprem- 
acy in material. We have crowded in with the ad- 
ditional demands created by our own military 
machine. If our buyers were without codrdination 
the results would be three: first, competitive chaos; 
second, prohibitive prices; third, the collapse of 
all buying programs at cracial points. 

After price regulation, proper distribution is by 
far the most vital function in our administrative 
body. Upon its operation depends not only the 
success of the War Industries Board, but the suc- 
cess of the shipping program, the success of our 
Allies’ military program, and the military decision. 
Suppose we raise and equip an army of five million 
—what good will it be if it has used up so much 
steel and labor that we can build only enough ships 
to transport and supply half a million? Suppose 
we create equipment and transportation for our 
untrained forces—with the result that the British 
and French veterans now holding the western front 
lack ammunition and give way. And these are 
only the broader questions. We must balance pro- 
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duction of machine guns against production of 
aeroplane motors. If we adopt a motor truck pro- 
gram, we must sce that just enough facilities and 
no more are apportioned to it all the way from 
machine-tools to tonnage and gasoline. In a war 
which requires so many specialized fabricated 
instruments, complex questions of priority must be 
settled every minute. 


Nevertheless we necessarily began the war with 
numerous competing purchasing divisions, all vig- 
orous and growing. It was natural for General 
Squier to think only of the need for quartermas- 
ters’ supplies, to build up his own division and buy, 
buy, buy, as fast as he could. It was natural for 
General Crozier, with all his subordinate sections 
of ordnance, to commission the most able buyers 
of minerals and guns he could find, and to receive 
with reluctance admonitions from any quarter to 
sacrifice his least requirement. The navy has some 
of the best purchasing bodies in the country; it is 
proud of them and does not want to delegate con- 
trol of their work to any outside authority. Mr. 
Hurley and Admiral Capps understand the tragic 
need for ships as strongly as we all do; they are 
determined at all costs to supply it. And the buy- 
ers for the Allies insist on more rather than fewer 
munitions for the millions of soldiers who are now 
every day and night blasting out the Germans with 
tons of high explosive shells. 

Against this particularist activity the priority 
organism has made slow headway. It is repre- 
sented by the War Industries Board, an outgrowth 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense—a body which is itself advisory. 
Under Mr. Frank Scott, the chairman, and the 
seven members of the board, is a committee of 
three: Mr. Baruch, who is in charge of raw mate- 
rials; Mr. Brookings, who is in charge of fabri- 
cated articles; and Judge Lovett, who is chairman 
of the Priority Committee. All orders of the 
Allies are placed through these three men. But 
they have no statutory authority over American 
requirements. Mr. Baruch’s experts and Mr. 
Brookings’s experts are merely consulted by our 
buyers in cases of emergency, or for aid in certain 
kinds of goods. Judge Lovett’s Priority Commit- 
tee, and the subsidiary Clearance Committee (sub- 
ordinate advisers of advisers) have to deal, in 
coérdinating our buying, with men directly con- 
nected with the executive. Only one legal mandate, 
for instance, binds General Crozier to these com- 
mittees, and that is Secretary Baker’s executive 
order that certain of the ordnance contracts shall 
be viséd by the committee before being signed. 
The strongest compulsion to make use of the War 
Industries Board comes only when the indepen- 
dent purchasing divisions run full speed into a 
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shortage and have to ask for help. It is only this 
detailed, day-by-day compulsion that really tends to 
increase the Board’s oversight over priority. 

The Clearance Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the various American govern- 
mental buying bodies. It keeps a list of all sup- 
plies in which a shortage appears; and an order for 
any material in this list must be cleared by the com- 
mittee before it can be filled. The committee, in 
passing such an order, consults whatever expert of 
the board is supposed to know the conditions of the 
market concerned. If he believes that at the mo- 
ment the order can be filled, he recommends that 
it be cleared. If a conflict arises between depart- 
ments over any particular lot of goods or any par- 
ticular factory, the Clearance Committee decides it 
if possible; if not, the conflict is passed up to the 
Priority Committee. The Clearance Committee 
thus facilitates the necessary elementary codpera- 
tion among departments. It does not foresee; it 
merely avoids immediate difficulties and discovers 
tangles when they have arisen. It does not apply 
any program or policy. 

The Priority Committee is composed in a some- 
what haphazard manner of two railroad lawyers, 
an admiral who knows machine tools and an admi- 
ral who knows ordnance, a former Quartermaster 
General of the army, an expert in steel, and an ex- 
pert in tin cans. It represents neither all the buy- 
ing divisions nor all the sources of supply, but is a 
compromise between the two. It is supposed to 
codrdinate the buying programs of all departments, 
the Allies, and all the railroads and public neces- 
sities in private hands, to lay out on that basis pol- 
icies of priority, to decide the conflicts passed up by 
the Clearance Committee, and to distribute to man- 
ufacturers classified priority certificates showing 
which orders are to be given precedence. All buy- 
ers must apply to it for these certificates, otherwise 
their orders automatically fall into the lowest class. 
Here should be the nervous system to regulate our 
whole producing circulation. Perhaps the Priority 
Committee understands its vastly important and 
vastly perplexing function, but few others in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere do understand it, and in conse- 
quence the Committee is not yet accomplishing a 
small fraction of what it should accomplish. 

The Shipping Board, let us say, commandeers 
ten cranes now nearing completion, for use on a 
new pier. Three cranes had been ordered by a 
manufacturer of munitions, so that he could load 
upon freight cars a consignment of shells for the 
British government, now nearing completion. The 
manufacturer protests to Mr. Hurley, who replies 
by asking if the manufacturer knows any other lot 
of cranes he can get. Who is in charge of all orders 
for cranes? No one man. Who knows the crane 
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market thoroughly? No one man. Who knows 
which is more important at the moment, the ship- 
ping of the British shells or the loading of the 
American ships? The Priority Committee should 
know, but it contains no representative of the Ship- 
ping Board. It is uncertain about the competing 
programs. Nobody has ever correlated them. 

In the first place, if the Priority Committee is to 
be given a fair chance at its task, the larger out- 
lines of the programs must be laid out and corre- 
lated by inter-Allied conferences, including the 
United States. These programs ought then 
to be subject to almost daily regulation and 
adjustment in this country by our own war 
cabinet—presumably the Council of National De- 
fense. In the second place, the Priority Committee 
ought to include representatives of all our govern- 
mental purchasing or commandeering agencies. In 
the third place, the committee ought to be able to 
go for information about actual market conditions 
not, at present, to experts under Mr. Baruch and 
Mr. Brookings, but to experts under whose author- 
ity all the orders are actually placed. That means 
that all the government purchasing agencies must 
be centralized, as those of the Allies now are, under 
the War Industries Board. 

Let us pass over the first requirement, noting 
by the way that it would imply a reorganization 
of the Council of National Defense as a war cabi- 
net with power, including in its membership the 
head of the War Industries Board. The second 
requirement means merely a merger of the Prior- 
ity Committee and the Clearance Committee. 
The third requirement means the changing of the 
War Industries Board from an advisory body to 
an executive, producing organization, with power 
to make contracts. That, in Washington, is an 
almost revolutionary suggestion. 

With these three changes we should have an 
organization parallel to the British Ministry of 
Munitions, but more complete, because the British 
Admiralty still insists on doing its own buying. It 
would not necessitate, however, the abolishing of 
all the admirable purchasing staffs now under the 
various departments. It would involve no change 
in personnel. All that would be necessary would 
be to transfer the power of closing contracts from 
the present division chiefs to the War Industries 
Board, and to connect the purchasing staffs more 
closely with the experts of the board. When the 
ordnance division, for instance, had negotiated a 
contract for guns, the contract would be given for 
signature, not to General Crozier, but to the steel 
controller who also had to sign contracts fod the 
Shipping Board and the navy and the Allied gov- 
ernments, and who in this capacity conferred fre- 
quently with the Priority Committee. Through 
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him the committee would be guided in the issuance 
of its certificates. No advantage of the present 
system would be sacrificed, except the advantage 
of those agencies which through more energetic buy- 
ing are able to further their own programs irra- 
tionally at the expense of others. 

Opposition to this plan comes from some army 
and navy officers who, as is natural, have been 
reluctant to allow the encroachments already made 
by an upstart civilian organization upon their exclu- 
sive jurisdictions. It comes from a few producers 
who prefer through habit to-deal directly with the 
departments. It comes from congressmen who are 
afraid of graft if any man who has been connected 
with big business is allowed to place a contract. It 
comes from those who do not believe in the capa- 
bility of the present War Industries Board to han- 
dle so big a job. Yet, sooner or later, unless we 
are to lose the war by chaos in our production, 
some such centralization will be attained. Every 
day natural forces are pressing us towards it. All 
informed observers agree that the tendency is irre- 
sistible. The only difference of opinion is as to 
the length to which it must go, and as to how 
quickly the process can with wisdom be completed. 
“The War Industries Board,” said one disgusted 
official, “was bofn in cowardice, it lives in compro- 
mise, and it will die in disgrace.”” That phrase 
may be too bitter. Yet one thing is sure—either 
the War Industries Board must soon develop more 
power, or it must collapse and give place to some 
other board created for the same purpose. And 
every day that the development is delayed means 
effort misdirected and victory postponed. 

GEORGE SOULE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Mr. Hillquit for Mayor 


IR: In the interests of fair play and a well informed 

political opinion we beg, on behalf of the Collegiate 
League for Hillquit, the opportunity of presenting the 
case for Mr. Hillquit’s election as mayor in the columns 
of The New Republic. 

We make our appeal frankly to the independent and 
progressive voter, who is opposed to Tammany and all its 
works, and desires a wise application of public ownership 
to the destruction of profiteering, and to him who hates 
above everything else political to “throw away his vote.” 

We need not rehearse at length the evidence that has 
been accumulating to prove that Mr. Hillquit is Tam- 
many’s one serious rival in this campaign. The past his- 
tory of split fusions in New York indicates that the chances 
of Mr. Mitchel’s election are small. Straw votes, political 
meetings of unprecedented size and enthusiasm, and the 
admissions of politicians of all parties, have convinced most 
candid observers, we believe, that Hillquit is the real anti- 
Tammany candidate. If the independent liberals rally to 
his support the final issue will not be in doubt. 

There can be even less liberal hesitation in this cam- 
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paign because of the personal qualifications of Mr. Hill- 
quit to hold office. His rare ability is conceded by his most 
ardent opponents. Only a year ago The New Republic 
was urging his election to Congress on the grounds of his 
marked attainments as a thinker and leader. Nor does 
any candid man take seriously the political pretense that he 
is disloyal and pro-German because of his insistence on a 
speedy and general peace negotiated on the statesmanlike 
program accepted in principle by President Wilson in his 
reply to the Pope, or because of his demand that the con- 
stitutional rights of Americans be maintained in war as 
well as in peace. 

The real issues of this campaign include but transcend 
the ancient and honorable tiger hunt which has been the 
picturesque feature of New York politics time out of mind. 
Even in this fight Mr. Hillquit’s method of attack is 
superior to that of Mr. Mitchel. Tammany Hall dreads a 
well organized, ever increasing working class political 
party far more than the temporary fusions and diffusions 
of those whom it is pleased to call “silk-stocking reformers” 
and “goo-goo politicians.” It recognizes a real menace in 
a party pledged to fill openly and legitimately those needs 
of the common people which the ward boss fills in secret 
and for his own private aggrandizement. 

The issues also include but transcend efficiency and 
economy in government business. Mr. Hillquit is too wise 
a man to batter down such admirable constructive work 
as Mr. Mitchel’s experts have achieved. If elected mayor 
he will appreciate, as the Milwaukee administration did, 
the need for non-partisan expert aid and assistance. 


To the progressive voter Mr. Mitchel’s fatal weakness 
is to be found in the chief virtue which his supporters at- 
tribute to him—that his loyalty is “to government itself.” 
It is the foremost tenet of the progressive that mere ex- 
cellence of technique is not adequate to the solution of 
modern problems of government. The technique must be 
applied in the service of a humanistic concept of govern- 
ment. Even Mr. Mitchel’s most ardent admirers do not 
claim that he cherishes such a concept of government. 
The most which the liberal claims for him is that he has 
done the old job better than it has ever been done before. 
But a city harrassed by exorbitant prices, extortionate 
rents, and at the mercy of a small coterie of irresponsible 
public utility officials; a people who cry for bread and de- 
cent places to live, and who demand their constitutional 
right to think and speak and print their newspapers even 
in time of war; such a city and such a people have no in- 
terest in the ideal of government for government’s sake. 
They want, and justly, a government for the sake of the 
citizens of the community, a government which shall wisely 
and constructively use its vast potential powers to relieve 
human distress and provide for human needs. A city for 
the people is their ideal. 


This is the great issue of the campaign. Mr. Hillquit 
starts where every liberal should start—with a definite 
idea of human emancipation; and he stands on a platform 
dedicated to its achievement by orderly and constitutional 
means. It is a platform built of definite, concrete, practical 
planks. It is a program of which no liberal can afford to 
be ignorant. 


Mr. Hillquit, we believe, is the only candidate who can 
win against Tammany this year. It is certain that his 
candidacy offers the only permanent cure for Tammany 
domination. Mr. Hillquit’s ability is unquestioned. 
Above all he is the only candidate who combines a vision 
of a city for the people with a definite program for its 
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realization. As such, he deserves the vote of every pro 
gressive. Respectfully yours, 
GILBERT Rog, Mary Wuite OVINGTON, 
Mary Ware Dennett, RANDOLPH BOURNE, 
ALFRED KUTTNER, Frepa Kircuway, 
Evans CLARK, ALLSTON DANA, 
James P. Warsassz, JoHN Martin. 


Democracy and Woman Suffrage 


IR: To believe in democracy is to believe in woman 

suffrage. We all profess to believe in representa- 
tive government, we all profess to believe in equal rights, 
equal opportunities for all classes, yet in this country more 
than one-half of the people have no direct voice in the 
government, no direct voice in the making of the laws. 
Professor Ross, in his “ Social Psychology,’ says that 
women “ are, in a sense, a social class shut out from many 
of the bracing and individualizing experiences that come 
to men.” A community is unable to reach its highest de- 
velopment when one-half of its members are denied an 
active part in all the forces which make for its welfare. 
As the community gives to each individual woman the op- 
portunity to develop all that is best and highest in her, so 
in turn will that community be benefited. 

When women are given the responsibility of the ballot, 
they will develop the capacity to use it intelligently. With 
the privilege of voting there will come to them the desire 
to study political conditions. Women are clearly de- 
veloping a social conscience. In all branches of constructive 
social work, we find women workers in large numbers. 
Women are seeking a knowledge of the underlying causes 
of our social wrongs and injustices. They know that child 
labor dwarfs the growing child, physically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually, and they know that the future of 
society rests on the children of to-day. They know that 
the home will be destroyed if we permit an economic sys- 
tem which underpays and overworks the fathers, and forces 
the mothers to leave their children in order to contribute 
to the family income. They know that it is not just for 
the few to live in ease and luxury gained at the expense 
of the many. Is it not fair to assume that these intelli- 
gent, socially minded women will seek to put in office 
those men who, they trust, will try to secure legislation 
which will abolish child labor, unemployment, overwork, 
low wages, dark tenements and commercialized vice? It 
is this social conscience, expressed in action, in constructive 
work, and through the ballot, that will in time bring about 
a new social order. 

It is undoubtedly true that women have higher ideals 
and higher moral standards than men. There are fewer 
criminals among women than among men, and the ma- 
jority of women believe in the single standard of morality. 
It is often said that women have an “ indirect ” influence. 
If they had the power which the ballot would give them, 


they would have a direct influence also, because power 


brings influence. Political life would be lifted to a higher 
plane, and the moral standards of the entire community 
would be raised. These higher standards of morality and 
higher ideals would finally become embodied in the law, 
since the law is the result of the corporate will of the peo- 
ple expressed by means of the ballot. If there are any 
who would say that high ideals have not a redemptive 
power, may I recall to your minds these words, “ Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 
FANNIE CATHERINE Botgs., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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A War of Men 


Under Fire, the Story of a Squad, by Henri Barbusse. 
Translated by Fitzwater Wray. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50. 


[* the presence of this book one is in the presence of the 
fact. It is known to all of ‘us that where humanity is 
at grips with its own destiny it is the habit of men to lie. 
The great finalities are always concealed from us in their 
full gravity and terror—the finalities of birth, of love, of 
death. And because they are concealed from us, with the 
zeal of the frightened savage that is in all of us, we go 
from catastrophe to catastrophe as numb as fools. Only 
occasionally, against the instinct of the savage that bids 
us sprinkle holy water and burn incense and heap flowers, 
does a man arrive who accepts his naked destiny and in- 
sists on its actual nature against every kind of incantation. 
Such a man, confronted by war, is Henri Barbusse, the 
Parisian journalist’ who incorporates his whole experience 
in this book. 

It is unnecessary to have been at the front to judge of 
M. Barbusse’s veracity. One does not need to have killed a 
woman to accept Crime and Punishment. Under Fire, 
as the sensitive translation is called, impresses its veracity 
in revealing its saturation with the war. There are other 
experiences of the war, as there are other men, but this is 
invincibly complete. It is a book that is no more to be 
questioned than the diary of Captain Scott or the deathless 
pages of Tolstoy. It composes the war for our understand- 
ing, making us familiar at the beginning with the men 
who are going to die, initiating us into trench life before 
the charge is launched over the top, ending the book in a 
supreme symbolism. But the wise composition that unites 
Under Fire is no more artificial than the due supervision 
of words as they stream from one’s own brain to the pen- 
point. The facts have been disposed, even as a pointilliste 
disposes colors, only to keep them true. 

Against the tale that M. Barbusse has told there is the 
conspiracy of a thousand conventions. He is a Frenchman 
fighting for France, la belle France, in what many consider 
the last extremity of her effort to remain a “ first-class ” 
power. To sustain that effort it is vital, even if untruth 
is required, to give a good account of the organization of 
the army and its esprit. Not only should he define favor- 
ably the motives that inspire the soldier but he should show 
the happy democratic relations that exist between soldier 
and officer, the satisfaction of the soldier with the general 
staff and his comprehension of the plans of the army, the 
joyous reception that awaits him on leave of absence, the 
self-immolation of the civilians in touch with the army, 
the honesty of contractors, the sad reluctance of brilliant 
young men not permitted to fight in the trenches, the evil 
behavior of the enemy, the heroism of the war. Of the 
more obvious conventions these are a few, but more subtle 
conventions abound as to personal attitude. A good pa- 
triot is not supposed to tell the world of filth, of lice, of 
corpses in ridiculous attitudes, of bad food, of muck in 
language, of bloodshed sought and enjoyed. If a man tells 
these things or breathes a word contrary to the unanimity 
of national purpose, he is treasonable. The facts are of no 
consequence. The impossibility of keeping them suppressed 
is of no consequence. If the sun rises on a national delin- 
quency or ineptitude, it is the sun that is treasonable. From 
the guns of such a conspiracy M. Barbusse is also under fire. 

But when one has faced machine-guns, it appears, it is 
not impossible to face machine-minds. One can feel in 
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M. Barbusse a disdain for those feeble men of Europe 
who, within boundaries insisted upon by themseives, brought 
about a war that is the crashing bankruptcy of all their 
theories, all their pretensions, their idols, their sanctity. 
With demonology their last resource in order to strengthen 
once again the political boundaries that intensify differences 
in language and custom, they ask M. Barbusse to take his 
mind from the actuality he has experienced, and disregard 
the war as a harvest of their statesmanship. But the author 
of Under Fire is too sure of war not to be sure of some- 
thing about peace which is more than non-war. He is 
for peace, not a peace that will save his own skin now 
but a peace that will be embodied in the plans of a society 
which takes full stock of its own bestiality, its own mad- 
ness. 

It is not the picturesque beginning of this book that lets 
one see M. Barbusse the accusant of war. He is content at 
the beginning to give us the mucky trench, the rag-bag 
cave-dwellers who are his comrades, the Falstafian humor 
of their masculinity, the jocularity that is the jewel in the 
toad. The first chapter is called In the Earth; it is proper- 
ly named. It is earthy in its jests at the old territorials 
who straggle by, “ worn-out and trench-foul veterans ”; 
earthy in its grim silence at the passing Africans, eyes “ like 
balls of ivory or onyx”; earthy in its sneers for the pen- 
men who visit the trench. The first glimmerings of the 
seriousness of battle are not utterly somber. “The smell 
of fresh blood was enough to bring your heart up,” but 
that is from glad men “ whom the depths of horror have 
given back.” The impression is allowed to accumulate 
fairly and steadily. There is Eudoxie, the ethereal girl 
pursued by an oaf. There is the dizzying complexity of a 
great army entraining. There is the little soldier bereft, 
by an accident of the mails, from his week’s reunion with 
his wife. The misery of cold Fouillade, imprisoned by his 
pennilessness in a wet barn, dreaming of his scented 
Pyrenees—this is one episode of those remissions from 
fighting which are described in keen detail. The most 
eloquent tells of that stolen journey into occupied territory 
on which Poterloo got home—to see Clotilde through the 
window, smiling by the side of a Boche officer, “ not a 
forced smile, not a debtor’s smile, non, a real smile that 
came from her, that she gave.” It is on an adventure 
with Poterloo, to seek somewhere for a trace of his house 
in the eviscerated countryside, that the tocsin begins to 
sound. Just as at lovely seaside places one sometimes, a 
little inland, comes on a spot made foul by the heaped 
refuse of the settlement, so Poterloo and the narrator pass 
through the spot where is heaped the human refuse of the 
fight. There are pages here, honorable pages, nobly pain- 
ful, that it would be sacrilege to quote. It is at this point, 
perhaps, with the disaster to Poterloo, that one is gripped 
by the inhuman remorselessness of all too human device. 

No description of bombardment surpasses M. Bar- 
busse’s, even in translation. And no description of going 
forward, so it seems to me, can equal his chapter Under 
Fire. To quote from it is unfair. It is like giving one 
stilled picture of a terrific movement. But there is a 
glimpse of the author’s total attitude in the following 
passage that demands its inclusion: 

“* What are they doing, those chaps? ’—‘ It’s to climb 
up by.’ 

“We are ready. The men marshal themselves, still 
silently, their blankets crosswise, the helmet-straps on the 
chin, leaning on their rifles. I look at their pale, con- 
tracted, and reflective faces. They are not soldiers, they 
are men. They are not adventurers, or warriors, or made 
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for human slaughter, neither butchers nor cattle. They 
are laborers and artisans whom one recognizes in their 
uniforms. They are civilians uprooted, and they are ready. 
They await the signal for death or murder; but you may 
see, looking at their faces between the vertical gleams of 
their bayonets, that they are simply men. 

“Each one knows that he is going to take his head, his 
chest, his belly, his whole body, and all naked, up to the 
rifles pointed forward, to the shells, to the bombs piled 
and ready, and above all to the methodical and almost 
infallible machine-guns—to all that is waiting for him 
yonder and is now so frightfully silent—before he reaches 
the other soldiers that he must kill. They are not careless 
of their lives, like brigands, nor blinded by passion like 
savages. In spite of the doctrines with which they have 
been cultivated they are not inflamed. They are above 
instinctive excesses. ‘They are not drunk, either physically 
or morally. It is in full consciousness, as in full health and 
full strength, that they are massed there to hurl them- 
selves once more into that sort of madman’s part imposed 
on all men by the madness of the human race. One sees 
the thought and the fear and the farewell that there is in 
their silence, their stillness, in the mask of tranquillity 
which unnaturally grips their faces. They are not the 
kind of hero one thinks of, but their sacrifice has greater 
worth than they who have not seen them will ever be able 
to understand.” 

Only by such profound acceptance of his comrades is ©. 
Barbusse enabled to speak as he does in the concluding 
chapter, and also in that moment of superb magnanimity 
at the end of the advance when the dignified Bertrand 
permits himself to say, “ It was necessary,” and adds that 
immaculate tribute, “There is one figure that has risen 
above the war and will blaze with the beauty and strength 
of his courage. oP] ee 

It was necessary! One does not doubt that M. Barbusse 
has himself said so, in the face of all it means. But in 
the domicile that his mind gives this war there is no 
mysticism, no patriotism, no acquiescence. He knows that 
the war is evil. He has accepted it as the lesser of two 
evils. His book is great because it is able to encompass 
everything, even the necessity of living by dying. 

F. H. 


Sociologic Fiction 


King Coal, by Upton Sinclair. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 


OU must judge the American sociological novelist by 

standards of sociological pertinency rather than of 
literary art. Whether it is Winston Churchill exposing 
the capitalistic taint in the church, or Ernest Poole extend- 
ing the family into the Gary school, or Upton Sinclair 
revealing the bestialities of the stockyards, you never look 
for those subtleties of personal life or for those living and 
breathing people that make the good novelist’s art. The 
sociological raconteur uses people, but only as bricks to 
build his institutional edifice. It is the family, church, in- 
dustry, that the story is really about. It is the institution 
that is the hero or villain, and the institution either in proc- 
ess of reformation or in shrieking need of it. The pur- 
pose of the story is to “show conditions,” and the sig- 
nificance is frankly the message that something ought to be 
done about it. Where the literary artist would let the 
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institution and its “ message” play insistently out of the 
palpitating life of the individuals, caught in the struggle 
with it and busy with a thousand personal desires and 
adjustments, the sociological novelist sharply isolates insti- 
tutional consciousness and denies his people thoughts and 
feelings that do not contribute directly to the missionary 
effect he wants to produce. Zola still lives because, 
though the master of the sociological novelist, he laboriously 
painted in every segment of his canvas, documenting sen- 
sual impression and confused aspiration, as well as institu- 
tional circumstance, so as to produce, through sheer 
massiveness and breadth, a feeling of personal life. 

The Americans are less industrious, and consequently 
they are under a certain responsibility of showing that their 
work “ shows conditions” better than would a sober report 
or generalized narrative. The theory is, of course, that 
the fictional form will make them more widely read. So 
they throw their material into dramatic shape, arrange the 
incidents cumulatively, give their characters fictitious 
names, endow them with conversation, and presumably get 
a more brilliant effect. All we have a right to ask, there- 
fore, of such a novel is that its sociology be sound and true, 
and its “ message”’ urgent. Such a story should not pre- 
tend to be more than a movie transcription of life. It is 
sociological observation “ filmed.” There is no claim to 
artistic value, and we do not ask for any. All we say is, 
Does the novel make visible conditions as they are and as 
they ought to be speedily altered? 

Judged from this standard, I should say that Upton 
Sinclair’s King Coal was a most satisfactory effort at fic- 
tional sociology. Technically it reads like a stenographic 
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report run through the mould of a melodrama. All the 
same, it is far superior to a book like Ernest Poole’s His 
Family, which, although constructed with more literary 
tact, had its sociology of both education and the family so 
lamentably strained and off the key. Ernest Poole erred 
in attempting art. You have the irritating task of disen- 
tangling the sociology from the well meant but clumsy 
petsonal characterization, and when you get it disentangled 
you find it is neither sound nor true. Upton Sinclair 
pleases because he makes it so easy to unwarp the melo- 
drama from this picture of the servitude of unorganized 
labor in a great mining camp of the American West. The 
soundness and truth of the sociology are fortified by “ eight 
million words of evidence” collected in the investigations 
of the great Coloredo coal strike of 1913-14. Upton Sin- 
clair slaps melodrama and sociology together so honestly 
as to make it easy for you to believe that “ practically all 
the characters are real persons, and every incident which 
has social significance is not merely a true incident but a 
typical one.” 

You discard the rich young hero who, fresh from his 
sociological courses at college, goes to work incognito in a 
coal mine to test out what he has learned, but you retain 
the brutal intrigue, the almost Turkish oppression, the ter- 
rorism of suspicion and fear which compose life within 
the armed camp of the “ Pine Creek Coal Co.” You dis- 
card his sensational escape into the private car of his 
friend, the son of the owner of the mines, and the inepti- 
tude of the little plutocratic party, but you retain a sense 


‘of the callous indifference with which the owners hand 


over labor troubles to the slave driving foremen. You 
discard the decayed gentility of the company official to 
whom the hero, in disgrace, makes appeal, but you retain 
a vivid insight into that crew of petty helots, and provo- 
cateurs into whose hands these industrial helots, the mine 
workers, are delivered. You discard the amorous troubles 
of Red Mary and her confrontation with the dainty capi- 
talistic sweetheart, but you do not lose the horror of the 
crushing out of hope in these grim and terrible camps. 
Throughout the book, the “social significance” of the 
incidents seems as impressive as the dramatic invention is 
unconvincing. You smile at the plot, but you say, These 
are conditions as they are, in all their almost incredible 
detail of exploitation. 

Upton Sinclair does his work so well, however, as to 
leave you undecided whether an honest generalized sum- 
mary of the labor camp life, such as that Colorado judicial 
decision which he prints in his postscript as proof of the 
accuracy of his work, would not have carried just as much 
dramatic conviction. Yet King Coal is an exceedingly 
vivacious narrative, boyishly sincere. If it proves to carry 
its “ message” further than did the “ eight million words,” 
it will have to be preferred to any unfictional account. 
Other writers, however, might not strike so good a bal- 
ance, might not make their fiction so easy to unwind. 
Their invention might grotesquely distort the conditions 
they were trying to render vivid. We are left with the 
question whether there is really any place for anything 
between the straightforward social document and the work 
of literary art in which the writer not only keeps the faith 
towards his sociological material, but creates also a drama 
of personal life. But if we are to have something else, 
King Coal is perhaps as good a compromise as we are 
likely ever to get. 

The “ message ” needs no paraphrasing, The total im- 
pression the reader gets is one of outraged wonder that 
Assyrian centers of iniquity like these camps should have 
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grown up in a country with any intuition whatever for 
democracy. Where political boundaries have been made 
to coincide with the limits of corporation property, these 
camps have become actual little industrial principalities 
within the state, armed and barricaded against the world, 
and “ justified” in any oppression by the plea of an “ in- 
dustrial necessity” which parodies the “ military neces- 
sity” of the state. These camps represent the systematic 
squeezing of the worker almost to the last detail that 
human ingenuity could suggest. The system shows the 
will-to-exploit almost gone insane and run amuck. 
Scruple, legality, tradition, humaneness, have collapsed, 
and brutal power acts unrestrained. King Coal shows 
step by step the ingenuity of extortion, the difficulty of 
protest or revolt, the organized espionage which crushes 
any effort at organization. The direction of the indus- 
trially subjugated has become an engineering task like the 
mining of coal. The workers are so much wood and stone 
to be manipulated into the mine, and so much human slag 
to be destroyed with the other refuse. Only because the 
human instrument shows animal perversity and resistance 
has this technique of subjugation been turned over by cor- 
porations not to engineers but to the terrorism of crimin- 
aloid foremen. Will the war do anything to this terrible 
industrial slavery? King Coal provides a lurid but con- 
vincing background against which to understand the pres- 
ent industrial revolt. 


R. B. 


Restricting Matthew Arnold 


Matthew Arnold. How To Know Him, by Stuart P. 
Sherman. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


R. SHERMAN seems to accept a little passively 
Matthew Arnold’s saying that his public would be 
only “the body of quiet, reasonable people,” and to write 
this presentation of him without having young readers 
much in mind. Was it, perhaps, at his moment of deepest 
disillusion that Matthew Arnold so turned away from 
restless, ignorant youth? When, at some time or other, 
to normal bookish inexperience, reality seems to refuse to 
respond to confidence, to refuse to be much more than a 
call to stoic endurance, his poems always remain expressive, 
solacing, stimulating. But Mr. Sherman’s book submerges 
any such power in his vision of the older Arnold of the Es- 
says, who was devoted to “the abiding,” and “a center 
and refuge and stronghold for the general reader, for the 
man of affairs, for any man, who, conscious of the breadth 
and brevity of life, wishes a guide to the highlands and 
mountain tops of literature—wishes death, when it over- 
takes him, to find him in good company and noble occupa- 
tion.” 

It was part of Matthew Arnold’s cool self-control that, 
though he was not modest, he was never generous and lov- 
ing toward his youth—and his own older vision of his 
poems, unfortunately, was as unfeeling as Mr. Sherman’s. 
“They represent, on the whole, the main movement of 
mind in the last quarter of a century [he was writing in 
1869], and thus they will probably have their day as people 
become conscious to themselves of what that movement of 
mind is.” One would rather have it put that they express 
his particular melancholy at turning away from fixed and 
established and aristocratic order toward approaching 
democracy, and also the general melancholy of youth when 
it first feels disillusion. Love, his own powers, and his 
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stroy belief in an omni- 
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capricious deity; he 
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ular dogma of the nine- 
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ture. Yet, as a whole, 
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and eminently practical. 
He has sought to ad- 
dress himself as simply 
and directly as his sub- 
ject permits to the grow- 
ing multitude of men 
and women who find but 
little meaning in the 
conventional terms of 
religion. In comparing 
this book with “God, 
the Invisible King,” by 
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Dhu, the hero of Scott's “Lady of the 
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they awaited their chieftain’s bidding 
and typified his might. 
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belief in God all seem to have failed Matthew Arnold 
early in his thirties. And he might have kept a livelier 
memory of his poems as the outlet for his sense of deception. 
It is true that an older reader is chiefly struck by how little 
Matthew Arnold could ever really have enjoyed his “ il- 
lusions ”—by how little he liked, for instance, his few 
moments of “romantic” love, the “storms,” or what he 
called “an unnatural over-heat.”’ But younger readers are 
more apt to be grateful for his expression of disillusion and 
dismay, and to hear the joy in his call to stoicism. While 
he struggled, he did undoubtedly enjoy feeling “ alone.” 
Mr. Sherman speaks of the comfort he got from being 
stoic as “ feeble,” but it does not seem feeble to unexigent 
youth, which catches glad courage from Empedocles. 


“Yea, I take myself to witness 
That I have loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth, 

Nursed no delusion, 

Allowed no fear.” 


Probably one effect Matthew Arnold will make, as Mr. 
Sherman quotes him, is of how much, after all, he always 
disliked adventure—strongly disliked being unprotected. 


He had never much real buoyancy and curiosity. He had 
his “habitual world of thought and morality” and the 
world outside he saw as “ feverish contact,” a “ gradual 


furnace” which kills youth and 
“ leaves the fierce necessity to feel, 
But takes away the power.” 


He dreaded America. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. 
Sherman makes almost the most of Arnold’s dislike of us, 
and does not make it disappear in his larger dislike of any- 
thing disturbing to aristocratic order. Probably on the 
whole we had less of his attention than Mr. Sherman’s 
many references to his dislike would have us believe. And 
too his dislike is not so interesting as his utter aloofness. 
When he came to America at the age of sixty on a lecture 
tour, his letters abound in conscious condescension and he 
contrives a friendly note only about a few of our learned 
and well-to-do class, which was, after all, precisely his own, 
—about men with as fine an enthusiasm for letters and the 
classic Good. But for the most part he had no suspicion 
of kinship. He wrote home: “ You should read Carnegie’s 
book Triumphant Democracy. He and most Americans 
are simply unaware that nothing in the book touches the 
capital defect of life over here: namely, that compared 
with life in England it is uninteresting, so without savour 
and without depth.” That Arnold should dislike American 
democracy is really not as important as that he could feel 
so aloof, not only from us, but also from his fellow- 
Britisher, who had been driven to hunt for something like 
depth and savor outside Scotland. 

Indeed, Matthew Arnold—what does not seem to mat- 
ter if one reads him in green youth—is forbiddingly un- 
responsive to anything contemporary, to ideas if clothed in 
flesh and blood. He wrote much of his literary and social 
and religious criticism with a view to that “ genuine social 
renovation ” which he quotes George Sand as saying will 
come from “a good direction given by ourselves to our 
hearts and consciences.” He is, he says, only a “ Liberal 
of the future.” He never enhances the actual present. Mr. 
Sherman gives a quotation from St. Paul and Protestantism, 
which raises an amusing question about why it is more 
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unsatisfactory to experience than to ardent, hopeful youth! 

“Everyone knows how being in love changes for the 
time a man’s spiritual atmosphere, and makes animation 
and buoyancy where before there was flatness and dulness. 
One may even say that this is the reason why being in 
love is so popular with the whole human race,—because 
it relieves in so irresistible a manner the tedium or depres- 
sion of commonplace human life.” 

Is this a tribute to love, or an arraignment of the living 
present? And is not inexperience rather likely to discover 
only the first? 

Mr. Sherman has often the rare grace of present-minded- 
ness when he writes of men of letters, and so one wonders 
the more how much he intended the removal of Matthew 
Arnold from the interests of the young and anxiously 
questioning. He insists on his being a “ reconstructive 
force’ for the twentieth century as well as an “ unavoid- 
able writer” of the nineteenth. But he does not point 
out with the vividness of the here and now just how 
Matthew Arnold reconstructs, just how his message re- 
news itself with each generation. He has made plain, 
however, that Arnold loved “ classical” work, work done 
with a sense of recognized authority, of form, order and 
measure, and that he favored institutions, holding that the 
“ great and abiding interests of society, like religion, educa- 
tion, and literature should be . instituted and 
maintained in the grand style.” 

Sometimes Mr. Sherman’s expression, in what is gen- 
erally a grave and thoroughly well considered book, is a 
little surprising. ‘‘ Winsome” and “ fascinating” seem 
inappropriate terms. And his opening sentence does not 
give promise of all the good criticism one gets: “ Matthew 
Arnold is a charming but not an altogether conciliatory 


writer.” 
E. B. 
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BY ROBERT F. HOXIE 

Professor John R. Commons of the University of 
Wisconsin says of this book: “It fills a gap long 
since recognized in the treatment of labor problems. 
It does for America what Webb's Industrial Democ- 
racy does for England, and more, for it excels all 
treatises in its masterly analysis of the psychology of 
wage-earners, as seen in the policies and methods of 
unions. The author builds up a truly constructive 
method of dealing with all labor problems according 
to actual conditions.” $2.50 net. 
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went to school again 


Been is an inspiring story of a big-minded busi- 
ness man. Some men regret that their training 
in business is not complete. Some men never 


even realize it. 

This man realized it, but he did no regretting. Despite his 
wide experience, despite his huge income, he left his business 
for a year and enrolled for a university course in business with 
men young enough to be his sons, while he learned the funda- 
mental principles that were back of his income and back 
of his experience, so he could control them. 


Many big men doing the same 

We may make the mistake of thinking that we know enough 
about business; that this open-minded man who went to school 
again was a crank; that he, too, knew enough, but just wasn’t 
satisfied. 

The fact is, he is far from exceptional. The brainiest men 
in America today are doing what he did, for exactly the 
same reason he didit. Theonly difference is that they do not 
have to leave their business as this man did. Instead, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute now brings this business train- 
ing right to their desks or their home reading table. 


The kind of men enrolled 
A. T. Hardin, Vice-President, New York Central Lines: 
Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; E. R. 
Behrend, President of the Hammermill Pay 
D’Arcy, President of the Associated Adverti 
World; N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sa! I 
and scores of other men, of like caliber, are reading this Course. 
Up to date, 60,000 livewire men in business have enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course and Service. 


Advisory Council 
Business and educational authority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. This 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the Na- 
tional City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel 





Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, statistician and 
economist. 

‘*Forging Ahead in Business”’ 

A careful reading of the interesting book, ‘‘Forging Ahead 
in Business,’”’ will show you how to prepare for the increasing 
number of business opportunities that will come during the 
next few years. Every man and woman with either a business 
or a career to guide to bigger, surer success, should read this 
book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
443 Astor Place New York City 


’ 





Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’-—Free 


Name 
Print Here 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position ...... ’ ia - 
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The $100,000 man who 
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From the incoming host 
of new ideas on light- 
ing, MAZDA Service se- 
lects for the makers of 
MAZDA Lamps, only 
those developments in 
design, materials and 
methods that will im- 


prove the light you enjoy 


The Meaning of MAZDA 
MAZDA Service is centered in the ResearchLaboratories of the 








MAZDA isthe trademark of a world-wide service to certain lamp 
manofacturers. Its purpose is to collect and select scientific and General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The 
practical information concerning progress and developments in mark MAZDA can appear only onlamps whichmeet the standards 
the art of i descent lamp fi ing and to distribute this of MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This 
Baformation to the companies entitled to receive this Service. trademark is the property of the General Electric Company. _ 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4641 
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"Way off in Lake County, Illinois, young Frank Johnson, the 


son of James Patrick, the son of Gramper Thomas, was down 

in front of the tavern, at the edge of the little lake, getting the 
ree 00 S BOATS shipshape against the impending swoop of jolly re 

sorters. Row-boats, motor-boats and |ubber-tubs. Lots of then 


All needed soaking up, and some caulking a bit, and 





ON and a certain amount of launching, of course. And pain 
but only for the Sake of Art, or identification when abandoned 
e by irresponsibles at distant points 
Well, we’ve bought this space in this ponderous publication mere! 
port that when Henry Monksommers, Jr, took a hitch in his very early batt 
ing suit and asked what kind of wood al! those boats were mostly made of 
Frank he up and said, “Why, CYPRESS OF COURSI Whadja 
s’pose?"’ So Henry never forgot it. And no more will you, though you 
never shall build a boat as long as you live 
I Look for this mark on s e 
every board or bundle rv) A 


It’s your quality insurance oe 
BIRTH CONTROL For BOATS you'll specify “‘ALL-HEA RT? Copress, ya ALI 


OR uses insist on TRADE-MARKED “TIDE-WATER” Cypre 


ee . 4] Free vols. in the Cypress Pocket Library. Why not get some 
ort a ae te Off- SOUTHERN CYPRESS MERS.’ ASS’N. 
sp y the Preven- 


Which Is 1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La 
tion of Conception 


| Nearest? } 1255 Heard Nat’! Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla 

By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, MD. 
With an introduction by 
A. JACOBI, MD., LL.D. | eT - — 


: | TIMELY BARGAIN 


ican Medical Association 
NOW as never before 


you need a good ATLAS 


i Bound in FLEXIBLE MOROCCO like a Bible. Just the Right 
SMALL OR LARGE size to hold in one hand or to fit in the ordinary bookshelf 


FAMILIES A Self-Revising Atlas is 


unusual. This is not a “back 


> 





























Twetrta Epirion 


Certain pages are omitted 
to comply with the law 


Price $1.00 


There are 512 pages in this bandy, 
compact volume, \ctual size 934 by 634 














Birth Control from 
the Moral, Racial and 
Eugenic Standpoint 


By Dr. C. V. Drysdale, Dr. Have- 
lock Ellis, Dr. William J. Rob- 


inson and Professor A. 


Grotjahn 
Price $1.00 


Ill 


UNCONTROLLED 
BREEDING 


OR 


Fecundity versus 
Civilization 
A Contribution to the 
Study of Over-Population 
as the Cause of War and 


the Chief Obstacle to the 
Emancipation of Women 


By Adelyne More, with an Intro- 
duction by Arnold Bennett and 


a Preface and Notes by 
Dr. William J. Robinson 


Price $1.00 


THE 
CRITIC AND GUIDE 
COMPANY 


12 WEST MT. MORRIS PARK 
NEW YORK 








number” as most atlases are 
to-day, but fully revised right 
up to New Year's Day— 
THIS YEAR. 

It is the newest thing in atlas 
making, providing large scale 
maps in a volume of handy 
size, bound in flexible Morocco, 
just like a Bible. It is a com- 
pact, convenient volume, and 
not a cumbersome, unwieldly 
affair like the atlases you know 
about—it’s not the kind of a 
“geography” you used to try to hide be- 
hind in your younger days at school .*-%? 

A good}atlas is the most necessary of all 
reference sybooks—in the home, office or 
library. Present conditions multiply its 
value and usefulness. Intelligent under- 
standing of momentous, history-making 
events which crowd the news despatches 
is impossible without up-to-date and large- 
scale maps to refer to. 

Our Comprehensive Self-Revising Atlas of the 
World overcomes the objectionable features of the 
large, flat, unwieldy atlases that are hard to refer 
to, and always in the way. It is a handsome, con- 


venient, flexible volume that 1s an ornament to any 
library table or bookshelf. 


THE PUBLIC HAS LONG BEEN 
WAITING FOR AN ATLAS 
JUST LIKE THIS 


® Special new large-scale maps of the European Fron- 
tlers show the several War Zones with comprehensive 
accuracy. 


PRICE of $2.95 


coupon today. 


Cc. S. HAMMOND & CO. 


























30 Church St. 





Real bargains sometimes do exist, and we want to prove that thisis one to you. We J 
will gladly send you this handsome, handy, Self-Revising Atlas, charges prepaid, & Go ae "3 
and if it doesn't please you, send it back at our expense b 42 AY + 
remit, not the regular price, which is $5.00, but the SPECIAL LIMITED 


if you desire to keep it 


@'We are able to make this offer for reasons we cannot now explain, but !f 7 gy” os os 
the rise in cost of paper continues, and if the proposed new tax and pos- ww 4 2 © 

tal rates go into effect we shall have to withdraw our terms immediate- re) PS ‘ » 
ly. Therefore it would seem wise to take advantage of the oppor- 4 Cy * oS « 
tunity, before it is too late. So please cut out and mail the > is 





New York City 


by 134, bound in flexible leather, with 
round corners, stamped in gold. It 
contains beautifully engraved large- 
scale maps of all the States, Canadian 
Provinces, Countries of the World, 


etc., printed in four colors, showing 
Cities, Towns, Counties, Railroads, 
Lakes, Rivers, etc., all thoroughly 
revised and up-to-date. Each men 


occupies 2, 4, 6 or 8 pages, as required, 
thus achieving the long sought ideal 
in atlas making, of providing easily 
readable, large-ecale maps in a com- 
pact volume of handy size. 


RECENT CHANGES NOTED 


New Towns, Post Offices and Raliroad 
Stations are added In incredible numbers 
each year, and this Self-Revising Atias shows them all 
to date. A complete Index of the United States in- 
cludes all towns of 100 population, or over, and locates 
them instantly on the State Maps. Copious statistical 
matter is included, relating to every Country in the 
World. What you want to know and find is here 


THE SELF-REVISING FEATURE 


The Warring Nations of the World are making His- 
tory and New Mape Every Day. When the War is over 
all existing Atlases will be obsolete, except this one with 
ite SELF REVISING GUARANTEE. Please read our 
guarantee carefully, for we have made it as strong and 
straightforward as we possibly could. The frequent use 
of an up-to-date Atlas ie a habit that wil) yield big re- 
turns in an intelligent understanding of history and 
events in your own Country as well as throughout the 
World. Every member of the family will be interested 
In this beautiful book, and will use it frequently with 
pleasure and profit 

—_ewo ee see ee Se See 


Self-Revising Guarantee *'i<is2zec ening 

- evIsing CC certificate entitilng j 

i you to a sixteen page supplement of maps show- 
ing the new boundaries of all countries affected as 
determined by the Peace Treaties, to be mailed 
free within sixty days after the war is over. This 
supplement will bring the atlas up-to-date, 2 
and give maps showing Europe before and 
after the war in one complete book 4 
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1864 


“A Military 
Necessity” 


—General Dodge 











1917 


pr ROM its beginning, the Union Pacific has been “ The 
National Railroad,” a patriotic institution. 

Lincoln and other great men urged its construction for 

national protection and development. 


The prophetic vision of those 
who founded this great railroad 
during a period of national stress 
is now apparent in these times of 
international conflict. Again the 
Union needs its Union Pacific. 


The Union Pacific is doing its 


utmost to expedite the enormous 
war shipments from the Treasure 
States it serves. Grain, cattle, 
minerals, lumber, wool and oil 
are needed as never before. 


For new equipment alone the 
Union Pacific is spending over 
$16,000,000 to give American 
people and industries still better 
service. 


This is aside from even greater 
sums necessary for double-track- 
ing, additional yard and engine 
facilities and other improvements 


designed to add to the traffic-car- 
rying capacity of the property. 


Just now some of our ordered 
equipment is unobtainable for im- 
mediate delivery because our Al- 
lies must be served first—so we 
will win. The Union Pacific and 
The Union Pacific States must 
use available equipment to its 
greatest efficiency. 


The 41,000 employes of the 
Union Pacific and the 11,000,000 
people of the western wealth- 
producing states now have an in- 
ternational obligation to fulfill. 


Were Lincoln to speak today in 
behalf of the Union Pacific, as he 
urged its building, he would in- 
sist on those high service stand- 
ards for which we are striving. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 


For information write to 
Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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Would You Understand Russia? | 3°" lite tot Bae 
‘am Russia is struggling in the abyss—the freed giant ALFRED A. KNOPF . 
, gropes his way from the black dungeon to the PRESENTS rs 
. sunlight. There is the chaos which is creation, , : “= 
py for over the waste and the wilderness the fiat has s A BOOK OF PREFACES = 
€:.. sounded “ Let there be light! ” “ By H. L. Mencxen. Critical essays on Joseph % 
ty It i derful, : Conrad, Theodore Dreiser, and James Huneker, : 

Yi Pocket Editi t is wonde inspiring to together with an original and significant paper on 
TOLSTOrS ~- those who know the secret of ma Puritanism as a Literary Force. ($1.50 oe 
—— it. Men have given their all, | * THE THREE BLACK PENNYS .. 
oe ty Sh a. blood has run like water, * ' : — a = 

et beaten, G35 jer volame. crowns have been smashed By Joserx HERGESHEIMER. A novel about the 
Volumes sold separately. P three dark men of the Penny family and of the = 
oe nD See ie — this should come to women they loved. (Second Printing, $1.50 ., 
WAR :, : ; “. 

ANNA KARENINA. 2 vols. LUSTRA of Ezra Pounv. With earlier poems. 

N And it is the direct result of mec ; Ps 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH 7 The first volume of his poems to app¢ ar in America 
THE COSSACKS the work of men like Tol- for five years. Arresting and pr ding, but too Se 
TET HIV ADERS, ond Other Stories stoi. To understand Russia important to be overlooked by the lo ver of poetry. = 
A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, and xn. must understand Tolstoi. Contains the Cathay “Translations.” ($1.50 = 
Other Stories <nowing him and the seeds I >n 1° . 
i u J nd i! J Vis NS = 
FAMILY HAPPINESS. ARessace] he sowed, one can appreciate - INTERPRETERS ond INTERPRETATIONS * 
Other Stories the harvest he made possi- = By Cart Van Vecuten. Seven papers on such 4 
ee ton CHILDREN ble. And this remarkable = artists as Mary Garden, Farrar and Frem tad, and & 
WALK IN THE LIGHT superman; his work and = seven more on modern musical subjects. $1.50 “. 
eee un SONATA what it has meant are re- “s BEATING ’EM TO IT = 
DRAMAS vealed intimately in iy Census Cosmem, with ol by Alfred J ". 

FESSION y ESTE YRNISH, with pictures by Alfred J. 
MY RELIGIO r The Life of Fruch. Just out, we have had no opinions from “Ss 
THE GOSPEL | IN BRIEF ° outsiders, but all who read the mss. and proofs say = 
_— oe Sone? Count Tolstoi ~ this is a really amusing Yankee yarn. ($1.00) Ss 
eed lia N. H. Dole = AGRE MAN r 
WHAT IS ART? : : a a 

IS RELIGION? Louis Wi1xinson’s brilliant novel is to be pub- 
wonae YoLsTot Pope Ber mag oa aS lished in London by William Heinemann who * 
00 net; leather fd. = praises it highly. Mr. Heinemann is said to know *, 

- a fine novel when he reads one. ($1.50 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York :: THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSHOPS : 
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ZN The Submarine Controversy 


A 62-page book of reprints of the diplomatic correspondence between America and 
Germany, giving the officially recorded facts in the submarine issue A complete 
history of the controversy which preceded America's entry into the World _W ar. The 
President's stirring appeals and solemn warnings, the German replies an i pledges, 
and finally the Great War Speech, in handy book form for re- -readi ng and reference. 
Price 25 cents postpaid. 

STEIN & GLOVER 15 Park Row, New York 











Are You Equipped to Win? 


Hew MANY unfamiliar names, new words, and puzzling war terms in this 
morning's paper meant nothing but a blank to you? 


If you are asked the location of Trieste, the meaning of futurism, air-sick, Diesel 
engine, etc., are you able to give an accurate answer ? 


How many business letters today showed you examples of words wrongly used, 
carelessly divided or incorrectly spelled? usiness success is based on accuracy. 


Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


is an all-knowing teacher, a universal ques- 
tion answerer, made by specialists to meet 
your needs. 


Hundreds of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, teachers, librarians, and 
clergymen use this ‘One Supreme Authority.” 

































Wanted 


Nov. 21, 1914—-Dec. 12, 
1914—-Dec. 19, 1914—Dec. 
26, 1914—Jan. 9, 1915— 
Jan. 16, 1915—Jan. 23, 
1915—Jan. 30, 1915—Feb. 
20, 1915—Feb. 27, 1915— 
issues of The New Re- 
public. 




















If you seek efficienc cy and advancement 
v 







en Cents wi r why not have the antage of this vast 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
Ten Cents will be paid fo h 

e fund of information > 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
any of the above issues, or ! 12,000 Bi hical Entri 

aie A Write for specimen of Regular and = jograp entries. 
your subscription will be India-Paper Editions. FREE—a set of Pocket Thousands of other References, 
extended one week for each Maps if you mention Taz New Repvs.ic. 6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 





copy returned to The New 
Republic office. 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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THE BEST FALL FICTION 


A First Novel of Amazing Power 


HELEN OF FOUR GATES eae 


The author of this extraordinary “ first book” is referred to as one of the most remarkable writers of recent years. 
The Dial says: “ The qualities I like best in the story are qualities that are not modern—that make a story, whether it 
is a year or a hundred years old, live in our memories for its truth and its humor and its imagination, that give it 
poignancy and distinction.” 

The New York Times says: “ Has brought a new note to current fiction, a note that excels in sheer emotional power, 
in beauty of tone, in imagination any voice that is now telling stories to the English-speaking peoples.” 

New York World says: “ There are in print few pictures more impressive than those drawn by this unknown author.” 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF PAULINA 


BY ELLEN WILKINS TOMPKINS, author of “ The Egotistical I.” Net $1.50 
When a woman marries for his money a man whom she despises and then suddenly finds herself the wife of a penniless 
criminal she has to face moral as well as social readjustments. Here is a vital, sincere study of modern American life 
and the soul-growth of a self-righteous, self-seeking woman who came to understand by mingling closely in the home 
life of a small Southern town what human nature and loving kindness mean. 


GONE TO EARTH 


BY MARY WEBB, author of “The Golden Arrow.” Net $1.50 
The New York Post says: “ Fidelity to nature that marks the early character description of Gone te Earth and the 
mingling of humor and beauty in the novel is rarely well done. The picture of the half gypsy girl with tawny hair 
and the feet of a born dancer, with her pet fox and her kindness to all things; the sketch of the abstracted, callous 
old harper with whom she has no tie but one of blood will not be forgotten easily.” 
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THE JOYFUL YEARS THE ROYAL OUTLAW 


BY F. T. WAWN Net $1.50 BY CHARLES B. HUDSON Net $1.50 


Philadelphia Press says: “ This is the love story of A wonderful tale of fighting men laid in the time of 
Cynthia and Peter, a beautiful story and beautifully King David. Not since Ben Hur has such a novel 
told. There are other people in the book whom we appeared. New York Tribune: “ No person can read 
should like to meet, but these only form a background this book without wey Fe clearer understanding of 
for the radiant figures of the young lovers.” those times and without being charmed withgthe vital 


MY WIFE human interest of the tale.” 
BY EDWARD BURKE Net $1.50 DAY AND NIGHT STORIES 


A story of family life narrated by the husband and BY ALGERNON BLACKWOOD Net $1.50 
father in which he almost succeeds in complicating Author of “ The Wave,” “ Julius Le Vallon” 

two love affairs beyond remedy and has a narrow es- New York Times says: “From gay to grave, from 
cape from disaster himself because he dallies with the horror to sarcasm, from philosophy to the most fanci- 
ghost of an old fascination. It is written in a breezy ful extravagance they range. hey are the produc- 
style and its satire is unsparing. tion of a man who sees with the eyes and writes with 


the sense of rhythm and of beauty of the born poet.” 
THE MASTER OF THE HILLS WILLIAM BY THE GRACE OF GOD 


BY SARAH JOHNSON COCKE Net $1.50 
Richmond Times Dispatch says: “ Mrs. Cocke reveals 
exceptional literary and dramatic ability and her in- 
terpretation of the thoughts and characters of the 
pure-blooded Americans of the Virginia and Georgia 
mountain regions reveals an insight that is remark- 
able for its depth of feeling and discovering beautiful 
traits of character.” 





BY MARJORIE BOWEN Net $1.50 
New York Times says: “ Few events in history are 
more inspiring than the brave fight of the Netherlands 
against the mighty power of Spain with the victory 
at last won theroteh. the courage defeat could not 

uell, and few figures are as gallant as is that of Wil- 
liam by the Grace of God.” 





Trath Is Stranger Than Fiction 
UNDER FIRE (LE FEU) The Story of a Squad 


BY HENRI BARBUSSE, translated by Fitzwater Wray. 


800,000 of the French Edition already sold. 


James Douglas in the London Observer says: “Some unknown man of genius who calls himself ‘ Fitzwater Wray 


Net $1.50 


has translated the supreme novel of the war and here it is in its divine simplicity of truth, undraped and unbedizened 
Truth, of course, is the summit of satire, the apex of irony, and this journal of a platoon is the nude truth of war 
as it is seen by a common soldier who is also an artist and philosopher.” 


Pittsburgh Dispatch: “ A dose of modern war unsweetened.” 


Boston Post says: “It is a book for those who want the truth.” 
New York Tribune says: “ An appalling account exposed in all its nakedness.” 





POSTAGE EXTRA. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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an Unknown to The New Republic, a sub- 

| @ scriber recently mailed the following circular 
| Jetter to a thousand of his friends and acquaint- 
|™@ ances. Coming as it does from a member of 
| the national army, it gives point to The New 
Republic’s plea that the weapon of democratic 
diplomacy should be used to reinforce the 
weapon of military power. 





Dear Friend or Fellow-Li 
) If anyone cn 
"greatest thing in tl 15 ; 
would be—-caliber. mean 
of information, but underst: 
dealing with human nature, 
as well as the flattering part of it, and 1 
qualities which are commended in "the 
Psalm" (Ps. XV). 


Now it is these ver 
so much current periodical 
have been so grateful t 


_ eS ae ae el 


I now read this splendidly-printed , rnal vit 

from cover to cover, whether for the sake of the crisp 
editorials on war issues (among others), th rig 
) contributions by Professor Dewey of Columbia, 

book reviews which ruminate while they descrit 

weekly letters from Washington, or whatever 

may be. 


; 
And I heartily ec! the judgment 
) Herbert Hoover that The New Republic is " - 
) balanced organ of lit 1 n r - _* 
2 and of the editor of 
3 "its establishment is t) outstanding even 
4 educational life of the United States during t 


last three years." 


I believe there are "Acquaintance Subscrip- 

tions "—four months for $1.00. If not alread 

acquainted, I suggest that you try one forthwith— 

the address is 421 West 2lst Street, New York City. 

And of one result I am quite assured: Aside from the 

enjoyment of the reading, The New Republic will also 
give you a new understanding of the whys and where- 

’ | fores of your own beliefs, whether you always "agree" 

. with it or not. 

m- Faithfully yours, 


FRANK F. ANDERSON. 











THE NEw REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City: For the enclosed dollar bill (or 
/ check) please send THE New REPUBLIC for the next four months to the name and address 
Written in the margin below. 10-27-17 











FATIMA 


Al Sensible Cigarette 


Baty ahem el Fl tI apt 









T is only natural—and particularly in these 
times—that every day sees new thousands of 
men choosing Fatima. 





For Fatima is a common-sense smoke. It 
represents neither frills nor fads. In fact, it 
resents them. 











Fatima doesn’t even stand for “high price.” 
It stands for as good honest worth as can be 
found in any cigarette made. 







Good, pure tobaccos—well blended. 






That explains Fatima’s comfort—a balanced 
Turkish blend that never disturbs even though 


you may smoke more often than usual. 


Lagatte Myo bacon Os 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A Patriotic Story of the Present War 
The Making of an Empire I HE F ] AG 
346. GRANT ROBERTSON 
es oe book “4 -* time of aged. ie pew By HOMER GREENE 
ish treatment o e subject shows equa a 
learning and piaioeothic ianight. We ey ome Penfield Butler, the hero of this in- 
ore the a rance of another 5 +s + 4s 
witch presents so a within three hundred spiring story, unthinkingly desecrates 
ieee, Be ates Sak Tews OT Pree down to the American flag while a school boy. 
.”—Nation. : : P - ; 
“Affords a good brief background to one ff How he is shunned by his friends and a 4 
aspect of the present war.”—Am. Hist. Review. = how he makes amends in the present Ai 
“The authors of this book are unafraid. Not : war is a tale that will thrill you. q A 
only do they write as scientific historians, but Ai 
they understand the growing organism whose ; A 
—— they relate and explain.”—Saturday ; What the Critics Say: ; Ai 
eview. = , 
Crown 8vo0 (7% * 5%), PP. 460, with : have Ay, “Ay Ae yy “4A4rit ~ oxka A 
eight maps heen GE ox QR : 
Library Dept. Boy ‘outs of America, A 
THE PROVOCATION ” a. in ae, Overy American boy will revel.”— A, 
OF FRANCE trent ent Eee ke teal Wee Sees m 4 
Fifty Years of German Aggression aie Ee eh ene epee ee” x 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, Litt. D., miners patriot | who rpeas, at wil experience | some . 
LL. D. e Telegraph. 
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